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Foreword 


MotoGP has been a huge part of my life. It wouldn’t be a stretch to say 
MotoGP is my life. I grew up as a fan of four-wheeled motorsport, before 
being drawn into motorcycle racing during the golden years of Valentino 
Rossi’s success. The famous incident with Sete Gibernau at Jerez in 
2005 was the earliest moment I can remember which truly hooked me on 
the sport, but there have been countless others since, including the one 
you’re about to read about. 

I consider it a great privilege to have shared four and a half years 
making BikeLive with Andre Harrison and Rebecca James, two people 
who I count as friends for life. Getting to spend a couple of hours every 
Friday night shooting the breeze about the sport we loved was 
tremendous fun, and I’m truly proud of the shows we created, the guests 
we interviewed and the memories we shared. 

The events preceding and following the 2015 Malaysian Grand Prix 
actually led to two of our most listened to shows ever. This was an 
incident which saw MotoGP explode onto the back pages, dominate 
motorsport headlines and set the scene for a highly charged title decider 
which I still maintain was the biggest MotoGP race in the sport’s history. 

Whatever your views on Rossi, Marquez and Sepang, the whole affair 
demonstrated MotoGP at both its best and worst. It got the whole world 
talking about motorcycle racing, although some of the opinions voiced 
did the sport no favours. It lit the fuse on a rivalry for the ages, although 
this rivalry split a fanbase which would become football levels of tribal. 

So many what-if scenarios spring to mind following the #SepangClash. 
Would Valentino Rossi have won the 2015 title without this affair, and if 
he had, would he still be an active competitor today? Was Marc Marquez 
on track to reach Rossi-like popularity, and have those prospects since 
been damaged beyond repair? 

The biggest question I suppose is what would MotoGP look like today 
without the events of October 2015? For better or for worse, the sport 
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has never been the same since. Whichever side of the fence you’re on, 
as this is seemingly one issue on which you can’t sit on said fence, 
MotoGP truly became box office. 

By Louis Suddaby, co-host of BikeLive (He’s the handsome one on the 
left. 
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Prologue 


Grand Prix Motorcycle Racing is a sport that’s come a long way since I 
grew up. I’m 27 now, but as a British kid in the late 90’s, it was World 
Superbikes that captured the attention of the media and the sports fan in 
me growing up. Carl Fogarty was the great British hope. The field was 
full of immense talent. Crafar, Corser, Lavilla, Edwards, Haga, Bayliss to 
name a few. 

I remember growing up playing “Ducati World” on Playstation 1 after 
Mum bought it for me at a Makro in Harlesden, West London for a fiver. 
The “Foggy 996” was the poster boy bike of the game. It went 225 miles 
per hour, blew your head off, was virtually uncontrollable and I adored it. 

I know many of you know me as a MotoGP/FI/IndyCar writer and 
podcaster predominantly, but amazingly, World Superbikes was my first 
love. 

It took a while for MotoGP to become the sporting juggernaut it is today. 
It took several of the greatest riders the sport has ever seen, a 
participation crisis that nearly ended it altogether, the owners actually 
harnessing the potential of the resources they had, and a whole lot 
more. But one... one thing stood out above all else. There was one 
incident, one that was months in the making on track, that divided 
opinions, fanbases, and laid the blueprint for the modern era of the sport 
we love today. 

I am referring of course, to the 2015 Malaysian Grand Prix, and... “The 
Kick”. But how did we get to this point? Who was involved? What were 
their motivations? Their motives? How did the sport gain momentum and 
talent to get to this point? And what did it do to the sport? I’ve always 
wanted to write on everything behind this race, and this sport’s iconic 
moment... and well, given there’s no real reason for me to leave my 
house right now, now seems as good a time as any. This is a personal 
look back from your average fan perspective, of MotoGP’s biggest ever 
incident. 
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The year was 2015. This was arguably the peak of the new era of the 
“Alien”, an elite group of riders in the field who were fighting for wins, 
pretty much every round of the year. This was the last real season where 
the only realistic shot you had of winning was if your bike was painted 
Orange (Repsol Honda), or Blue (Fiat Yamaha). There was one outlier 
here, and trust me, we’ll get to him. 

But if we’re talking about the main protagonist in this story, and maybe 
the single biggest reason the sport is what it is today, we have to talk 
about Valentino Rossi... 
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One - The Doctor 


“Valentino Rossi’s your friend, until you start winning. ” - Marco Melandri 

Let’s cut to the chase here. Valentino Rossi is a racing God. He might be 
the single most influential figure in the history of modern motorsport. I 
don’t exaggerate when I tell you that a lot of people in Dorna’s offices 
right now owe that man a part of their cheques. He’s won nine World 
Championships. Seven in the premier class of the sport. He’s the only 
man to win a world title in four major classes. The only man with 400 
Grand Prix appearances. He’s raced in 21 countries. Made yellow 
slightly bearable as a racing colour. All behind, the iconic #46, the same 
number his dad Graziano raced with. Even now in 2020, he’s still the 
biggest needle mover for the sport, a marketer’s wet dream, and when 
he’s in contention, you’ll know about it. 

But amazingly, it’s not just the incredible numbers alone that sum up 
Rossi’s impact, The intangibles make him so much greater than that. 

First, you have to consider the timing. As said, right now, World 
Superbikes was just coming into its prime. Carl Fogarty had just won his 
4th World Title in 6 years with Ducati and was a household name back in 
the UK, arguably their most popular audience. 

Their future stars were just coming through. Foggy had to retire after 
three rounds in 2000 after a massive accident in Phillip Island. His 
replacement? Future World Champion, Troy Bayliss. Colin Edwards, 

Troy Corser, Noriyuki Haga and others in close company. 

MotoGP had a problem. Their biggest star was Mick Doohan. He had a 
reign of terror in the mid-to-late ’90s, winning five straight championships 
and crushing the field around him. But in 1999, he shattered his leg in 
Spain, in a wet qualifying accident. He never rode competitively again. 
The sport needed a new star at the front of the field. Mick’s teammate, 
the vastly underrated Alex Criville won the title in 99, but right behind 
him, was second generation talent, Kenny Roberts Jr. 
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(Not Dalglish. MotoGP’s 500cc Champion, ‘00. And my first love as a bike fan. - 
Australian Motorcycle News) 

Fun pointless fact: He was the first bike rider I ever supported. Had a 
diecast on my bedroom window sill, and I fell in love with his Suzuki. I 
don’t envy Roberts Jr. given he was following in the footsteps of his son, 
Kenny Sr, himself a three-time World Champion between 1978-80. He 
warned his son when Vale made his top-flight debut behind him; “You 
better win fast, because that Rossi kid is quick.” 

While Kenny triumphed in 2000 and completed the only father-son duo 
to win top-flight world titles, a lot of attention was also paid to the 
championship runner-up that year... Valentino Rossi. On the podium ten 
times in a rookie season, and a beating of the eventual Champion at 
Donington to take his maiden win, one of two he had for the season. 

You probably know how this next part of the story goes. In his second 
attempt, just like his 125 and 250cc titles, Rossi took the big one, 
absolutely decimating the field as Suzuki fell to the wayside and Max 
Biaggi couldn’t handle the onslaught as Rossi won six of the last seven 
races to win the title by 106 points. Given the sport’s scoring system 
maxed out at 25 for a win, that’s nearly a quarter of the season Rossi 
had in hand. In any case, MotoGP had its new star. 

And that’s the thing with Vale. We’ve had dominant Champions before. 
But Rossi added pomp and circumstance. Charisma. Charm. 
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All the big Italian stereotypes. And we lapped it up. From signature 
celebrations to a big personality off the bike. We loved it. Such special 
events included Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, to the Portaloo on 
the side of the track, to a game of skittles. Rossi made the big 
celebrations a part of the event, it was as anticipated sometimes as the 
wins themselves if a major landmark was due. 



(Previous image: Vale unwraps a massive banner displaying images from every one of 
his 100 wins after victory at the Dutch GP, Assen 2009 - Visordown.co.uk) 

Valentino wasn’t afraid to get his hands dirty either. He gave Max the 
finger in the middle of a race, before fighting him in the back. My 
personal favourite? After his team were caught sweeping his grid slot in 
Qatar in 2004 the night before the race, he claimed Sete Gibernau 
grassed him up, and that he was no longer his friend. When he won in 
Sepang a fortnight later? He swept the track with a broom in celebration. 
I’ll send him Niran aka “FNG’”s “Award in Shithousery” in the mail. He 
claimed Sete would never win again. Remember that, it becomes 
important later. 
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(One of the many podiums that Rossi and Biaggi shared in the Early 2000’s. They once 
had a fist fight at Catalunya in 2001. When Biaggi appeared at the press conference 
sporting a cut beneath his eye, he said: “It must have been a mosquito.” - 

Morebikes.co.uk) 

Even his riding style was pleasing. He played “possum” with people. I 
lost count of the number of times in races he KNEW he was going to 
win, he’d play with his food. He would stay behind them, stalking them, 
finding their weak points for 90% of the race. And with three laps to go, 
he pulls the pin, takes the lead, sets the fastest lap of the race and wins. 
It was a sucker punch to the field, but also a mark of his genius. 

Don’t let the last paragraph fool you though, it wasn’t all just “smash and 
grab” victories. Phillip Island 2003 was still one of his greatest 
performances. A race where Valentino Rossi had a 10-second time 
penalty for passing a rider under yellow flags earlier in the weekend. 
Under normal circumstances, a race killing margin. Maybe you’d end up 
on the podium at best. 

Rossi goes out and wins the race by 15 seconds, just to make absolutely 
sure of it. Rossi turned the race into a time trial and he destroyed the 
field on a track where it’s traditionally super hard to gain an advantage. 
On the sport’s biggest equalising track, Rossi took their souls. 

If you’ve seen any of the Phillip Island classics in MotoGP or World 
Superbikes in recent years, you’ll know what I mean. 

He said to the media afterwards: “That was the only time I’ve ever been 
100% from the start. "Terrifying. 
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I’ve barely even mentioned one of the biggest arguments that Vale has 
that so many swear by, makes him the greatest rider ever. The fact he 
was willing to change manufacturers and win with multiple bikes. When 
Rossi and Honda butted heads on an extension in 2003, Honda claimed 
that anyone could win on their bikes. It made sense at the time. That 
same season had Honda’s in four of the top five spots in the 
Championship: 
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Valentino Rossi went the entire season on the podium in 2003 and no-one even talks 
about it. Good lord. (Wikipedia) 


The top Yamaha? Seventh. Rossi on his championship winning Honda, 
out-scored Carlos Checa’s lead Yamaha by nearly three to one (357 to 
123). But Vale wanted to prove ultimately that the rider made more 
difference than the bike. So he went to Yamaha. 

And then he won. Goodness only knew how long the reign of terror had 
continued if Rossi had stuck with Repsol. It was generally accepted that 
Yamaha was inferior. It didn’t matter. Sete just wasn’t a big enough 
threat consistently before age, injuries, and a certain last corner incident 
became too big a hurdle for the Spainard to overcome. It was the last 
question mark anyone had left. Vale was not only the best rider in the 
world. He was the best ever. 
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(Rossi celebrates his first win with Yamaha at Phakisa in 2004. It would make him the 
first rider to ever win back-to-back races with different manufacturers) 

To put it into perspective, on the next page is a breakdown of the win 
count by rider of those five years of dominance between 2001 and 2005: 

Tohru Ukawa - 1 
Nicky Hayden -1 
Makoto Tamada - 2 
Marco Melandri - 2 
Loris Capirossi - 3 
Alex Barros - 4 
Max Biaggi - 8 
Sete Gibernau - 9 

Everyone but Valentino combined - 30 

Valentino Rossi - 51 
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Valentino Rossi 

64.6% 



Tohru Ukawa 

1.3% 

Loris Capirossi 

3.8% 

Alex Barros 

5.1% 

Max Biaggi 

10 . 1 % 


Sete Gjbernau 

11.4% 


No-one else came close. Half the above mentioned, had great careers 
that we don’t often talk about. For instance, “The Roman Emperor”, Max 
Biaggi isn’t spoken about as much in the all-time discussions despite 
four 250cc titles, and winning the World Superbike title at 41 years of 
age! But they were all diminished to a degree, by 46's excellence. 

Even after a couple of down years in a 2006 riddled with horrendous 
luck, and a 2007 swamped by a rocketship of a Ducati, he bounced back 
and won again in 2008, and 2009. This against an arguably even 
stronger field. 

One more measure of the man’s dominance? The margin of victory of 
each of his titles in points; 106, 140, 80, 47,147, 93 and 45. No-one else 
had even been able to take him to a final race showdown. 
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Just in-case you needed a reference point , above is the scoring system. Just to put 
Rossi’s asswhooping into perspective. 
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What’s all rather startling was how it all fell apart for a while. A broken 
leg at home in 2010 ended his chances of a 10th title before it even 
started. New hotshot teammate Jorge Lorenzo put down the highest 
scoring season ever, and Lin Jarvis (Yamaha boss) told Rossi to play 
second fiddle or leave. The Ducati dream team came along far too late 
and another two dead years followed. Two winless seasons for the first 
time in his top flight career. 

Yamaha took him back in 2013, but he looked a shell of his former self, 
not involved in a hot three way title fight with the new set of aliens; Jorge 
Lorenzo, Dani Pedrosa and rookie Marc Marquez. 97 points off the top. 
For the first time, Rossi looked past his prime. Whispers of retirement 
were murmuring. Dropping his crew chief of 12 years in Jeremy Burgess 
was seen as the last roll of the dice, and amazingly, it worked. Rossi 
back in the wins with a pair, and second in the championship, again, to 
Marquez. Their dynamic, a key part of the story, we’ll address later. 

And that’s where we’re at it. It’s far from the dominant Rossi of old 
entering 2015, but for the first time in half a decade, there’s some 
excitement there. He’s been consistent, the race pace is still there, he’s 
learnt some new tricks from his rivals, and maybe... just maybe, title #10 
is still alive. 

Oh, you’re asking who he’s been picking tips off of? Ah... We need to 
talk about Marc Marquez. 
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Two - The Ant 


“Grown men cried in that garage, they could not believe it.” - MotoGP 
broadcaster and journalist Toby Moody 

I’m not going to lie to you readers. I wasn’t always a hardcore bike fan. 
2010-2013 was a patchy time for me as a bike fan. I thought Vale was 
cooked. No-one else in the field really piqued my interest. Casey Stoner 
was a blip on the radar. I was indifferent as people insisted Lorenzo vs 
Pedrosa was a rivalry. Brawn somehow won an FI World Title. World 
Superbikes was a shell of its former fanfare. My Motorsport fandom was 
in a weird place. 

Under the radar, Spain’s latest biking superstar was just coming into 
play. Marc Marquez, the “'Ant of Cervera” in Catalonia, made his GP 
debut in 2008. Inspired by Valentino Rossi and Dani Pedrosa growing 
up. He made his debut at 16, and in just his sixth race in the 125cc 
class, got on the podium, becoming Spain’s youngest ever podium sitter. 

But do you know what Marc Marquez was? He’s what happens when 
you take your copy of Gran Turismo 3 you’ve had for years, and give it 
the “Action Replay” treatment. Marc Marquez made me a bike fan again. 
You know why? Because Marc Marquez essentially destroyed 
everything we knew about bike racing, and what could be done on two 
wheels. And by 2013, I was already (apparently), three years late to the 
wagon. 
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A 17-year old Marc Marquez in the gravel, on the sighting lap, just 10 minutes before the 
green in Estoril. In a title showdown race. Little did we know the genius that lay 
dormant.. .(MotoGP. com) 


Portuguese Grand Prix, Estoril 2010. The swansong 125cc class. Marc 
Marquez has a chance to win the Championship if he can beat his rival, 
Nico Terol. But on the sighting lap, he doesn’t spot the water on the final 
corner, and crashes. The race starts in 10 minutes. He’s able to limp the 
bike home, and the entire team is scrambling like madmen to give him a 
shot. Legendary MotoGP broadcaster Toby Moody described it as a sign 
that “they knew how special he was”. 

Nine minutes later, they fix the bike and get him back out there. He has 
to start from the back of the grid because he’s missed the warm-up lap. 
But they made it. Marquez starts from 17th. He’s 4th by Turn 2 on the 
opening lap. He goes on to win the race, his 10th win of the season, and 
seals the Championship. No wonder they all scrambled round for him. A 
star was born. What we didn’t know at the time, was just how big it was. 
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Moto2 was next. A new category created the year prior, and one 
incredibly hard to win. Never really more than one chassis at a time 
capable of winning consistently, and with everyone on the same 600cc 
Honda engines, a series much more “spec” than most. You had to be 
exceptional to win regularly. Moto2 was a class that often chewed up 
good talent and spat them out. Like the aforementioned Terol, a great 
talent but could never gain a foothold in the ultra-competitive series. 

Marc should have won the title at his first attempt at the tender age of 
18. He had three early crashes, but he came back and won just his 4th 
ever race in the class. His first of seven wins that rookie season, six of 
which came in a seven race block between Assen and Aragon. With 
three rounds to go, it was a head-to-head between Marc, and another 
talented German, Stefan Bradl. Marc was ahead by just one point 
heading into Phillip Island. 



Moto2 wasn’t without “teething” problems. This punt landed Marquez a back of the grid 

penalty. (The Checkered Flag) 


Marc often proved he had incredible, jaw-dropping pace, but he was also 
often reckless and rough around the edges still. At the end of Free 
Practise, he smashes Ratthapark Wilarot into the gravel at the final 
corner during a cool down lap. Marc was 100% to blame for going in too 
hot. He was given a one minute time penalty added to his qualifying 
time, effectively dropping him to the back of the grid. Marc still ended up 
third, just six seconds behind Alex de Angelis’ winning bike, with Bradl a 
comfortable second. Bradl led by three points with two rounds left. 
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Sepang to follow, would be one of the sport’s darkest weekends. In the 
main class, it would be the race that Marco Simoncelli tragically lost his 
life in following a freak accident with Valentino Rossi and Colin Edwards. 
It rightly overshadowed everything in what was already a horrendous 
week in Motorsport, following IndyCar’s awful fatality of “Lionheart” Dan 
Wheldon. 

In Moto2 earlier that weekend, a burst water pipe in Sector 3 caused 
chaos as Marc Marquez and Bradley Smith had a horrendous freak 
crash of their own. Both would miss the race. Marc, damaged the retina 
in his eye. If it didn’t recover properly, his career would have been over 
before it really got going. 

The good news? Both men made a full recovery. The bad news? Marc’s 
eye didn’t heal in time for Valencia, and his season was over. Stefan 
would go on to win the title. Until the main flashpoint of our story would 
pass, this would be the last time Marc would be beaten for a 
Championship. 

2012, Marc would return with a vengeance. Nine wins, 15 podium 
finishes, and his second World Championship, this time by a massive 59 
point margin. And if you look closely, this might have been the strongest 
Moto2 field ever. Let’s look at some of the names Marc toppled in that 
2012 season, as well as going all “Doctor Who” and peering into the 
future: 

Pol Espargaro, Andrea lannone, Thomas Luthi, Scott Redding, Mika 
Kallio, Tito Rabat, Dominique Aegerter, Bradley Smith, Johann Zarco, 
Simone Corsi, Alex de Angelis, Julian Simon, Claudio Corti, Taka 
Nakagami, Toni Elias, NicoTerol 

The above names are 2nd to 17th in the Championship that year. 
Amongst them, in red, five previous or future World Champions. Andrea 
lannone in blue, was a race winner in MotoGP. Scott Redding was rather 
unlucky not to win a World Title, but would win the British Superbike title 
the year before this was written. Ten of them (Espargaro, lannone, Luthi, 
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Redding, Kallio, Smith, Rabat, Nakagami, de Angelis and Elias), would 
race in the top flight of the sport. Of them, Smith and Redding were 
podium finishers, as was Pol Espargaro. Mike De Meglio, 125cc World 
Champion, was here too, but finished 22nd that season. It might be the 
most stacked field an intermediate class ever saw. 



Marc (far right), taking off from the back in his final Moto2 race. 15 seconds later, he was 
12th. There were 33 bikes on track. Seriously. (MotoGP.com) 


But if you wanted one more warning about Marquez’s class, or the 
quintessential Marquez race to date, the season finale at Valencia, 
summed it up. The rough of Marc, combined with the very, very smooth. 
Qualifying. Marc nonchalantly wrecked Simone Corsi in qualifying. 
Another ignorant, silly incident. Marc has to start from the back of the 
grid again. 

This was a race that didn’t matter, Marc had already won the 
championship. The track, damp too. This was only for pride. There were 
32 riders in front of Marc when the lights went out. He’s 12th by Turn 2. 
All while his heart is beating at an eye-popping 205 beats per minute, 
pretty much the human maximum. It was jaw-dropping. Of course, given 
the time left, he came back, overtook Julian Simon with 2 laps to go, and 
won comfortably. 
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The entire sport was on notice. So much so that Honda dodged a 
nightmare scenario. Marc was already in bed with Repsol. At the time 
they had Dani Pedrosa and Casey Stoner. Jonathan Rea, future World 
Superbike Champion, was also promised a ride. A then 19-year old 
Marquez got special dispensation to compete in MotoGP. This was 
because at the time, he was under the sports minimum age limit of 21. 
Honda got lucky. Stoner had already announced his retirement at the 
end of the season, clearing the path for Marquez to take a top-tier seat 
on debut. Imagine the beef at Honda HQ if they had to let Dani Pedrosa, 
the former golden child, walk. 

So Marc debuted in MotoGP in 2013. He podiums in his very first race. 
He narrowly lost out head-to-head to Vale in a battle for 2nd, as Jorge 
rode off into the sunset. Round 2, the brand new Circuit of the Americas. 
It turns out, the anti-clockwise nature of the track goes well with Marc’s 
dirt track training, something Casey would have been proud of. First 
career pole position, followed up by beating veteran Dani Pedrosa and 
breaking away for the win. Marc Marquez just became MotoGP’s 
youngest ever pole sitter, then winner, at 20 years, 63 days. 
Championship leader after two rounds. Woof. 

But if you wanted another crazy Marquez flashpoint, it came two weeks 
later in Jerez. Now, Jorge Lorenzo loved Jerez. Two time winner, and 
after winning his first two MotoGP titles, the circuit; where he lived 20 
minutes away, had the final corner named after him. Turn 13, the final 
hairpin was now “Lorenzo Corner”. And what a corner he chose to pick, 
one infamous for one of the important incidents in the history of the 
sport. I promise, we’ll get to it soon enough. 

But in the race itself, Dani Pedrosa has taken off, and is about to win. It’s 
the final lap. Marquez has been setting up Jorge Lorenzo for 2nd for the 
entire second half of the lap. Lorenzo corner approaches. Marquez 
lunges for the apex. He’s got about as much chance as making the apex 
as I do of marrying Jennifer Lawrence. But here he is. Of course, he hits 
Lorenzo at the apex, the latter taking the conventional line. Marquez 
comes off better and finishes 2nd, Lorenzo 3rd. 
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Marquez offered a handshake after the race. Lorenzo declined and 
wagged his finger. He knew exactly what Marc had done. And at his own 
corner too. Rossi would have been proud of that one. 



Marquez’s 3rd race in the top flight. Barges off the reigning World Champion off at his 
own corner. Bold. (RedBull.com) 


In any case, the “chaotic neutral” side of Marquez had arrived. He 
belonged. And he was here to stay. 

Marquez, through the chaos of an early season where the aliens were 
tripping over each other, stayed consistent with podium finishes. But it 
would be six more races before he won again, at Germany’s 
Sachsenring. Another unique course that Marc has now won at 10 years 
straight at the time of writing. Despite it being technically “clockwise”, the 
large hill the track was built on, meant the track turned back on itself a 
lot. A track heavy in left handers, suiting Marc down to the ground. And 
he was untouchable. 

This led to a block of four straight wins, including another nail biter 
against Pedrosa at Brno. Jorge Lorenzo was in better form after 
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back-to-back wins at Silverstone and Misano, but Marc was right behind 
in 2nd keeping up. 

Aragon. Big leading group of Lorenzo, Pedrosa and Marc in 3rd. Lap 5. 
Marc goes in too hot over the crest into the chicane, tries to run off the 
outside of the bend, but in doing so leads to light contact with Dani. That 
move accidentally but very accurately severs Pedrosa’s traction control 
cable. 



An early Marquez moment of genius, replicating Rossi’s famous 2008 pass at the 
Corkscrew at Laguna Seca. (MotoGP’s YouTube) 


In shocking news, a 280 brake horsepower motorcycle in 2nd gear is 
impossible to control without it, so Pedrosa high sides and hits the deck. 
Marc goes on to win, Aragon another anti-clockwise track that plays to 
his strengths. Going into the flyaways, Marc is up 39 points on Jorge, 
Dani now 59 back and realistically out of the running. Spicy. No further 
action was taken despite a stewards enquiry. 

The flyaways are the most gruelling part of the calendar. You’re probably 
dinged up after 14 races. Now you have three more in three weeks, in 
three different countries. Dani takes Sepang. 
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Phillip Island was carnage. The track had just been resurfaced. The 
problem with that was, it soon became apparent that the new surface 
shredded the Bridgestone tyres. 

Bridgestone couldn’t guarantee the safety of their tyres beyond 10 laps. 
The MotoGP race was scheduled to be 27. So Dorna, I assume while 
beating their heads together, reduced the race to 19 laps. A mandatory 
pit stop on Lap 9 or 10 was also added to ensure the best chance of 
no-one having a blowout. A hot mess, but at least we got a race. 



“Okay lads, who left the abacus at home?” 


It led to a more aggressive, attacking race for the leading group. But 
disaster strikes at Repsol Honda. They left Marquez out for an 11th lap 
before coming in. Race Direction throws the book at Honda, black 
flagging Marquez for breaking a safety protocol. What’s worse for him is 
Jorge Lorenzo wins amongst the chaos. Marquez had an outside chance 
of sealing the title. He’s now only got 18 points to play with. 

Lorenzo wins at Motegi as well, with Marquez 2nd. It’s a 13 point gap 
heading into the season finale at Valencia. Lorenzo took the lead early 
but then rode slowly to back the leading group behind, easier to do with 
Valencia being one of the slowest tracks on the calendar. One of five 
men, with Pedrosa, Marquez, Rossi, and Alvaro Bautista behind. 
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Lorenzo sat back hoping Marquez would slide through the order. 
Problem was, with a 13 point advantage, Marquez would have had to 
have finished 5th in order to give Jorge the title. Marc was content to roll 
with Pedrosa, so Jorge put his foot down just to make sure he got the 
win. 



Behold , the youngest World Champion in the history of the sport. (Jaime Olivares Camps, 

Repsol Honda) 

It didn’t work. Marc Marquez came third. More importantly, he had 
become the youngest World Champion in the history of the class. 20 
years, 266 days. A year younger than the great Freddie Spencer of the 
80’s, the rider we previously established as the super fast young’un 
years ahead of his time. 

2014 started with fast testing, but an off-season setback. Marc broke his 
leg in a training accident just 3 weeks before the season started. He was 
still limping as he made it to Qatar for the season opener. Little did we 
know what we were about to witness... 

Marc Marquez Honda Iflfff f fjff 
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Ten. Consecutive. Wins. The longest winning streak the sport had seen 
since Mick Doohan in 1997. Marquez had adapted to his new weapon, 
and he left everyone else in the dust. The season was effectively over by 
the summer break. 

Now, given this is Motorsport, the most anti-dominance sport in the land, 
it’s easy to be cynical and say, “Well, Honda had the best bike here.” 
Which is fair. But it’s not like Marquez kerb-stomped the field either. 
There were some vicious head-to-heads with the Yamaha’s. Rossi, as 
mentioned, back on form after a quiet return, was now the main threat. 
Lorenzo tried in Mugello and Indianapolis, and came up short. There 
was the chaos of a wet Assen. The dominance and raw speed of COTA 
and Argentina. Every possible challenge you could face in those first 10 
races, Marc faced. And won. 



Marquez’s 10th straight win of 2014, in Indianapolis. 


It took Dani Pedrosa and Marquez overcooking his tyres in Brno to finally 
end the streak, but by then, Marc still had a 77 point lead. The season 
was all but over. Marc put the exclamation point on it with a stunning last 
lap win over Lorenzo at Silverstone, by using the ridiculous lean angles 
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he’d get on the Honda to chop Lorenzo off at Village. When asked about 
it, Jorge just said: “My bike just can’t do that.” 11 out of 12. He won the 
last two rounds of the season to take GP racing’s first 13-win top-flight 
season, and back-to-back world titles. If last season was a fluke, this 
cemented the case - Marc Marquez was now the best rider on the 
planet. 



Marquez developed his own knack for unique celebrations. For his second world title, he 
received a Samurai sword after winning the title at Honda’s home track, Motegi. 


So, going into 2015, Marquez was now the hottest new name in the 
MotoGP universe and as an audience, we were already talking about his 
dizzying heights. But Vale, even deep into his 30’s, still showed signs he 
could mount a challenge if Yamaha was just a smidge more competitive. 
He’d get his wish... but not without also bringing into play, even more of 
Spain’s ridiculous pool of talent... 
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Three - The Iron Men 


“2003, we were enemies. 2005, we were more than enemies. 2008, 
even more enemies. Now we can hug. In two or three years, maybe we 
can get married.” - Jorge Lorenzo 

In the middle of the 2000’s, it was a good time to be Spanish from a 
sporting standpoint. Fernando Alonso became an overnight megastar 
when he toppled Michael Schumacher’s half-decade of 2000’s 
dominance to become a Double World Champion, before he had even 
turned 25. 

They had a new superstar tennis player in Rafael Nadal. A demon on 
clay, he’d already won 4 French Open titles at Roland Garros, but 
became immortal at Wimbledon when he beat Roger Federer in a 5-set 
classic on grass, the latter, already having 12 grand slam titles of his 
own. 



Safe to say by the end of the 2000’s, it was a good time to be a Spanish sports fan. 
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Spain’s national football team was about to go on a four year reign of 
terror that included two European titles, and a World Cup in 2010. At one 
point, they went 35 games in a row unbeaten, with only three draws. 
Barcelona snuck in a couple of Champions League wins too. 

But in the world of biking, Spain was on the brink of a comeback after a 
reign of Italian dominance. Sete Gibernau carried the flag for a while, but 
beneath him in the junior classes, the next generation was coming in the 
form of both Dani Pedrosa and Jorge Lorenzo. 



Dear god , he really W4S a baby. 


They do things differently in Spain. There’s so much more of a biking 
culture compared to the UK here. They’re on mini-bikes from the time 
they’re three, maybe four years old. Dani Pedrosa was no different. By 
Age 9, he was on Spanish national series minibikes. By 15, he was in 
the 125’s against the best young talent in the world. By 17, at the third 
time of asking, he won the Championship with two rounds to spare. He 
then broke both his ankles a week later, which made his 250cc transition 
a right old hiccup. This is an important note with Dani Pedrosa. 
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So what happened when he entered a stacked intermediate class with 
no preparation at all? 

He won the Championship as a rookie, of course. Only one crash in 
races, only one other race off the podium, and a dominant title campaign 
with seven wins. There was a new wave of exciting young talent just 
coming into their own in the 250's at the time, like Randy de Puniet, 
Robbie Rolfo, Toni Elias, Anthony West and Manuel Poggilali to name a 
few. Pedrosa just blew them away. He stuck around for another season, 
and quickly doubled up. Just below him, two future aliens of their own - 
Casey Stoner, and Andrea Dovizioso, another strong rookie and 
previous years 125cc champ. 



By the time he was 20, Dani Pedrosa already had three World Titles. 


Pedrosa also made the leap straight into the deep end with Repsol 
Honda, replacing a retiring (or so we thought) Max Biaggi. Now, I don’t 
want to diminish Dani’s rookie season by any means, he won two 
rounds, including just his 4th ever race (A recurring theme with these 
aliens), but this was a wild season. 
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2006 in MotoGP was a wacky year that could have easily demanded its 
own full chapter, but I’ll surmise. Valentino Rossi was clearly still the 
world’s best, but was riddled with issues that weren’t his fault. Here’s an 
early breakdown: 

Jerez: Season opener. Toni Elias goes in too hot for a corner, 
runs into the back of Rossi’s bike, who hits the gravel. He’s able 
to continue, but can only manage 14th. 

China. Rossi makes up for a poor qualification by going from 13th 
to 5th. But a piece of tyre rips off his bike and takes out his front 
fender. Does not finish. 

Very next race in France. Rossi’s leading with 7 laps to go 
when... engine blowout. DNF times two. 

We’re five races in. Valentino is 47 points off the championship lead, 
held by Nicky Hayden. We’re not done though. 



A baptism of fire for Dani in the top flight. The most competitive season in modern 
history, and AM A Champion Nicky Hayden (right) as a teammate. 
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While Rossi did win three of the next five races, there were also two 
more setbacks. A practise crash at Assen cracked his hand and ankle, 
he could only manage 8th while riding under immense pain. This while 
his teammate Colin Edwards was destined to take his first career win 
until... he highsides off the final corner and crashes. Right behind him, of 
course... Nicky Hayden wins. Combine that with another mechanical 
DNF at Laguna Seca, and another win for Hayden, Rossi was down 51 
points with six races left. (Trust me, I’m getting to where Dani fits into 
this) 

Going down the stretch, Rossi racks up five straight podiums with 
Hayden having none. We get to Estoril, the penultimate round of the 
Championship. At this point, there’s still FIVE men who can win the title 
due to the calamity. The standings going in: 

Nicky Hayden - 236 
Valentino Rossi - 224 (-12) 

Marco Melandri - 209 (-27) 

Loris Capirossi - 205 (-31) 

Dani Pedrosa - 202 (-34) 

Amazingly, through a combination of batshit luck, keeping his nose dry 
and eight podiums, Pedrosa still had an outside chance of winning the 
title if things went his way. Repsol didn’t have team orders for that very 
reason, both their men still had a shot. Remember this, it becomes 
important later. 

Estoril 2006 was, for many reasons, one of the most important and 
greatest MotoGP races ever. It was a slightly damp, completely chaotic 
affair. Big early leading group of the four main factory runners, Rossi, 
Edwards, Hayden and Pedrosa. Hayden puts an aggressive, but fair 
move on Pedrosa at Turn 6, trying to get to the front of the queue. 
Hayden knows he’s got to get up there. He’s watched his championship 
lead evaporate from 51 to 12 in the last five rounds. Rossi is coming, this 
might be his last chance to stop the bleeding. 
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A quick note on Turn 6. There’s more than one way to take the 
parabolica. It’s one of very few corners you can deliberately run into with 
too much speed, because you can cut back and take a late second apex 
round the outside.This is partially also because there’s a bump right by 
the first apex kerb that can unsettle the bike. 

Dani Pedrosa, knowing he has to beat his teammate by two clear 
positions to have any chance of keeping his slim title hopes alive, 
retaliates a lap later at the exact same parabolica bend. 



He hits the bump. He loses the front. Down he goes. And to Repsol 
Honda’s horror, Nicky Hayden gets collected in the crash right next to 
him. They’re both out of the race. Pedrosa’s title campaign is over. 
Hayden is screaming in frustration, dropping to his knees. He probably 
thought that his dream of a MotoGP title, just went up in smoke. If 
anything, it’s pretty sad that an excellent rookie season, where Pedrosa 
was a title threat, won multiple rounds and was consistent as you like... 
will probably be most remembered for Estoril. 

And that’s not even the craziest part of that race. There was an epic 
three-way throwdown between Valentino Rossi, Toni Elias and Kenny 
Roberts Jr. Toni Elias wins an epic photo finish by just 2 thousandths of 
a second, the closest finish in the top flights history. 

The fact Rossi didn’t win here, became significant during the season 
finale at Valencia. Rossi, in a title showdown for the first time in his 11 
year GP career, bins it early doors. He limps home 13th. Pedrosa, in an 
act of apology for Estoril, plays team orders and lets Hayden take the 
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podium, and wins the title by five points. The same five points he lost out 
against Elias a fortnight prior. Ouch. 



(Forgive me for a second, I have to mention Nicky here via a bit of self-indulgence. He’s 
genuinely one of the nicest people I’ve ever talked to in Motorsport. When me and Louis 
were interviewing him for radio, we rang him an hour early by accident and woke him up 
at 6am in Kentucky. We were apologetic, but Nicky cracked on. Gave us 20 minutes in 
an interview. Was a delight. Full of energy and love for bike racing. It will forever be the 
proudest moment of my “career”. RIP Nicky, I miss you so much.) 


It reminded me at the time, a lot of Damon Hill winning the Formula 1 
world title in 1996. He finally beat Schumacher straight up after 1994 
was ripped out from underneath him. Nicky Hayden was the shining light 
for the American influence in GP. Another dirt-tracker who became the 
youngest ever AMA Champion in 2002. He was charming, he was 
likeable, he was incredibly fast, and while he didn’t win a great deal, he 
was plucky, and consistent, and we liked that. 2006 was the year he 
finally put it altogether. If you didn’t have a lump in your throat when you 
saw the tears of joy and happiness when he finally achieved his dream. 
Toby Moody said it was the favourite moment of his long career on 
Eurosport. It was beautiful. Rest in power, Kentucky Kid. 
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Oh, and a Pedrosa chapter just took a massive tangent. Sorry about 
that, but 2006 had to get a mention. Look, if it makes some of you guys 
feel better, he actually beat Rossi to the runners-up spot just a year 
later... as Casey Stoner ran over the field. 

No-one yo-yo's in terms of luck like Pedrosa did. 08 and 09 were 
hampered by pre-season injuries. Michelin declined as a tyre supplier. 
And let’s not forget one of the most important Pedrosa facts I’ve not 
mentioned yet - This is a 5’2” man who barely weighed seven and a half 
stone, wrestling a 280bhp, 210mph motorcycle. The crashes hurt that 
much more for a man so small and fragile. Which is amazing, because 
his heart was anything but. By the time his GP career ended in 2018, 
this was the injury list that Pedrosa had racked up (I honestly was going 
to have a picture here, but listing it actually looked more impactful. Art!): 

Four fractured collarbones, two of each (2010, 2011, 2013, 2016) 
Fractured Humerus (2005) 

Compartment Syndrome, aka “Arm Pump” (2015) 

Disjointed Middle Finger (2008) 

Fracture of the Distal Phalanx (2008) 

- Torn Side (2009) 

Three Fractured Wrists, one right, two left (2008, 2009, 2018) 
Deep wound to the right knee (2006) 

Ankle Ligament Tear (2008) 

Fractured Right Fibula (2003) 

Lumbar Trauma (2008) 

Fractured 2nd Metacarpal (2008) 

Left Knee Contusion, with hematoma (2008) 

Lost feeling in right knee (2009) 

Fractured Left Tibia (2003) 

Fractured Left Ankle (2003) 

Fractured Left Foot (2006) 

I didn’t even know what a “Phalanx” was until Pedrosa injured it. I don’t 
think he had a season with a clean bill of health until 2012. He was the 
biggest modern victim of the rise of the aliens. His prime in GP was 
matched by Rossi’s 2nd wind at Yamaha. The fellow rises of Casey 
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Stoner, at one point, taking a 3rd Honda and destroying the field. Jorge 
Lorenzo’s greatest season came when Rossi was out of the equation 
through injury. Marc Marquez came along too, and by the end of his 
career, the Honda RC213V had become so specialised in Marc’s favour, 
Pedrosa never stood a chance. 

Take 2012. A golden chance. Rossi’s on an uncompetitive Ducati. Casey 
Stoner destroys his ankle and misses three rounds through injury. 
Pedrosa had the best run of his career, winning six of the last eight 
races, but Misano did him in. A tyre blanket, stuck in his main bike, 
forced him to start from the back as it broke the start procedure. He’s 
10th by the end of Lap 1 and on for a great recovery... but then gets 
collected by Hector Barbera. 



(Sadly, that’s Dani on the right.) 


Lorenzo takes his only win after the summer break. Pedrosa had the 
most points of any runner-up in Championship history, 332. Lorenzo still 
won the title by 18. 

But despite all this, seven times he finished in the Top 3 of the 
Championship. 31 career top flight wins. Without a shadow of a doubt, 
he surpassed Randy Mamola as the greatest rider to never win a top 
flight title. And what a sad, brutal, double-edged sword that distinction 
can be. 
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Dani Pedrosa is a rightful legend, who had a key part of many title 
campaigns over the years, and was pretty unlucky not to have at least 
one of his own. The other part of the Spanish rise, came in the form of 
Jorge Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo was another child prodigy, drilled into mini-motos from the time 
he was as young as three years old. He followed right along with 
Pedrosa as they both progressed through the ranks, both making their 
debuts at 15. Lorenzo didn’t win the 125 title before jumping up, but he 
too matched Pedrosa with a pair of 250cc titles in 2006 and 2007. 
Sixteen career wins in the class. One more than Pedrosa. Because of 
course. Trust me, this becomes a pattern. 



If this was England, he’d be told to ride it on private land... Which is basically your back 

garden. 

Trust me, Qatar on his MotoGP debut in 2008 was a treat. Factory 
Yamaha seat on debut to replace Colin Edwards. Man walks in with a 
giant Chupa Chups helmet, an air of arrogance and a big hype train 
behind him. Many didn’t believe it. Until he qualified on pole on his 
debut. He had a dream start to his career. Two pole positions in his first 
three rounds, three podiums, and his third career race at Estoril he won. 
The hype was real. It wasn’t without tension though. You had the 
infamous forced handshake between him, Dani Pedrosa and King of 
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Spain, Juan Carlos. The battle for the Spanish tabloid inches began. But 
Lorenzo was winning... 



Yes, that was King Carlos, forcing Spain’s two sworn enemies into a handshake. 
Desmond Tutu would have been proud of those peace talks. 


...Until he had a strong bout of what we call round here, “Rookie-ltis”. It 
was a lot like Jeff Francoeur in Baseball. When he debuted, he got a 
Sports Illustrated cover called “The Supernatural” as a rookie, and then 
hit 10 Home Runs in his first month in the big leagues. When the scouts 
saw the film on him and knew exactly where he liked to swing the ball 
though, he was never the same. 


Jorge Lorenzo had a similar hot start, followed by a nasty streak of 
crashes. Seven in the space of three months: 


China: Flung off in practise, snaps ankle ligament, breaks bone in the 
other one, finishes 4th??!! 

Le Mans: Crashes twice in practise, finishes 2nd 
Mugello: Crashes during the race, DNF 

Barcelona: Crashes again in practise, suffers concussion, misses race 
through injury 
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At this point, Lorenzo genuinely considered quitting the sport. He 
couldn’t remember who he was, or where he was at for two days 
following the crash. 

“After the fourth bad crash, which occurred during practice at Barcelona, 
I almost broke my head. I took a heavy blow on the side, and for about 
two days I couldn't even remember who I was. I'm serious, I couldn't 
remember my name, nor what I was doing. It was a really heavy blow. 
When I realised again who I was and what was happening, I decided to 
quit racing. 'If I carry on doing this, I'll end up killing myself sooner 
o/'/afer.”(Motosprint, 2009) 

Lorenzo was genuinely afraid of riding a bike for a couple of rounds. He 
handled Donington and Assen with slow, methodical rides, picking up 
places in the second half of races. He crashes again in Germany, but 
understandably given the race was in monsoon conditions. 

Then Laguna Seca happened. If you’ve ever seen it, you’d think it was 
the victim of a “Haters will say it’s Photoshopped” meme. I’ve not edited 
this in any way: 



Heading up the hill towards the infamous Corkscrew, Lorenzo suffers a 
massive highside, flipping him upside down off his Yamaha, before 
slamming into the gravel at the edge of the track. Three broken 
metatarsals later, and another confidence setback. Lorenzo would 
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bounce back well with a couple more podiums and a respectable 4th in 
the Championship, but it was a baptism of fire and a humbling for the 
brash Spainard. 


Thankfully, the Jorge we really know and appreciate, really kicked on in 
2009. A fresh start. A new manager. A fresh number, the 99, chosen by 
the fans. And a fresh mentality. To attack. And nothing highlighted that 
more than Catalunya. He had a significant hand in maybe MotoGP’s 
greatest ever race. 


A full race dogfight, with Lorenzo and Rossi absolutely nose to tail. The 
action never gets out of 4th gear until maybe three laps to go. But those 
three laps might be the greatest in the history of this sport. Rossi with a 
ridiculous late braking lunge round the outside of the Turn 1-3 complex. 
Lorenzo came back to start the final lap leading into Turn 1. An up and 
under at Turn 4. Lorenzo blocked brilliantly at Turn 10 and the very tricky 
13, where he crashed a year prior. 



“If you know, you know. 


But at the final corner, a near impossible lunge from Valentino Rossi that 
he makes stick, wins him the race by just a tenth of a second. The 
ultimate sucker punch to Jorge, beaten by maybe the greatest single 
pass in the history of Motorsport. A race that BT Sport voted, the 
greatest ever. 
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Jorge would say later on “The Greatest Race” in 2020 he saw it coming, 
as he remembered Rossi trying a similar move on Casey Stoner two 
years earlier. It’s what makes it even more impressive. Like when Arjen 
Robben cuts inside from the right wing in a game of football. Or 
Kareem’s skyhook in basketball. Everyone in the stadium knows what 
he’s going to do. Which makes it all the more painful when you know you 
can do nothing about it. The pass of a genius. 

2009 was a big step forward for Lorenzo. 12 podiums, four wins, beating 
Pedrosa and Stoner to become runner-up in the championship. But just 
one crash too many in key spots throughout the season left the door 
open for Rossi to punish him, eventually losing out to the Italian by 45 
points. 



The third time was the charm for Jorge, winning the World Championship in 2010, with a 

record points total. (ABC) 


2010, though. 2010, would be the year that Jorge Lorenzo blew the field 
away. Until this past season at time of writing, this would be the highest 
point scoring season the sport had ever seen. It was 18 races, with nine 
wins, and SIXTEEN podium finishes. 383 points, or 21.2 points per race. 
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An average finish position of 1.8. Yamaha had found what they thought 
was the next Valentino. At the time, this was the most remarkably, 
brilliant season MotoGP had seen in the modern era. 


1 Jorge Lorenzo | Yamaha | 2 | 1 | 1 | 2 1 j 1 ; 1 2 1 , 1 | 3 | 2 | 4 4 3 | 2 f | 1 383 

Many will say, it was a tainted title. Vale wasn’t at 100% pretty much all 
year long. As mentioned, he broke his leg at Mugello. Came back four 
rounds later and only won once for the rest of the year. But in the eyes of 
Yamaha team boss Lin Jarvis, that was the catalyst for change. A simple 
request to Vale - Be a #2 rider and back Jorge up for team titles, taking a 
pay cut to do so, or walk. Yamaha was Jorge’s team now. In a feud so 
tense that walls were put up between their garages, Rossi won the 
battle, but for now, Lorenzo won the war. 

The problem was, it was probably at Yamaha’s detriment. Ben Spies 
came in, the 2009 World Superbike Champion. It was the final nail in the 
coffin for MotoGP teams taking the series seriously for top-tier 
recruitment. He flopped, mainly due to injuries and was smashed by a 
prime Lorenzo, managing just one win in 55 starts. 

Lorenzo had to play second fiddle in 2011 to a re-energised Casey 
Stoner, spearheading a trio of super fast Honda’s. But he reclaimed the 
throne in 2012 after a brilliant rematch with Pedrosa, Lorenzo hanging in 
there after Pedrosa had the best run of his career down the stretch. 
Lesson to be learned kids, don’t take the #1 plate. 

We already mentioned his narrow four point defeat to Marquez in 2013. 
But I’d be doing Lorenzo an injustice if I didn’t mention his Assen 
weekend from that year. A weekend that did do his career long-term 
damage psychologically, but for sheer grit and determination, it’s nothing 
short of inspiring. 

Assen. Thursday practise. Track is soaking wet. Lorenzo loses control of 
the front of his bike down the back straight towards Turn 13. He’s 
travelling at around 150mph when he’s flung off the bike. When he 
eventually lands, he’s broken his left collarbone. 
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Normally, that’s the end of your weekend, and maybe one or two more 
while it gets operated on. Jorge left the track the same day via private 
plane. Got back to Spain, had surgery on it the same night, and flew 
back in for Qualifying. In an immense amount of pain, he continued, and 
finished the race in 5th. 



An astonishing act of mental and physical strength, arguably more 
impressive than his 47 career victories to that point. It was nothing short 
of incredible, and an indicator as to how far he’d come as a rider. If you 
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wanted to see the new found resilience of MotoGP’s “Man of Steel”, that 
was it. It gave Lorenzo the “yips” over the wet for a while, but a brilliant 
win at Aragon a year later when the rain came pouring down at the end, 
was another race of redemption. 

If there was some optimism for Jorge on the back of Marquez’s 
incredible 2014 season, it was that 99 had actually outscored Marquez 
after the 11/12 race winning run he had. Over half his points for the 
season came in the final eight races, with two wins, and FIVE second 
place finishes. It was a warning shot from a Yamaha field that was 
starting to reign Marquez in. 

Little did we know, it was the factory themselves that would be stealing 
the show come 2015... 



Make no mistake, weekends like Lorenzo’s at Assen in 2013 is precisely why the elite 

are known as “aliens”. 
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Four - The Anti-Hero 


“Obviously your ambition outweighed your talent. ” - Casey Stoner 

It was mentioned earlier that Valentino Rossi’s peak was the first half of 
the 2000’s. Guys came and went. Gibernau and Biaggi were passing 
threats, but their windows at the top didn’t last long. In 2006, we saw 
maybe the freakiest season GP racing had seen in the modern era. But 
a year later, Rossi’s first major obstacle and fly in the ointment arrived in 
the form of Casey Stoner. Now, as a disclaimer, Stoner isn’t a part of the 
main story here, but I’d be remiss to not give him at least a passing 
mention in what led to this point in the history of the sport. 

Casey Stoner was yet another dirt track phenom from Queensland, 
Australia. He had an incredibly unique riding style, using his dirt biking 
days to be able to better slide his motorcycles around corners before 
jamming on the power. And as he climbed the ladder, he proved a fast 
learner, and instantly incredibly fast. By the end of his career, Honda’s 
technicians were quoted as saying that he “Sometimes, did his fastest 
sectors on warm-up laps”, mentioning just how freakishly quick he could 
get up to speed and sustain it. He had 39 top flight pole positions. Kinda 
said it all. 

He was a runner-up in the intermediate 250cc class to Dani Pedrosa, 
and immediately moved into the top flight. He first caught a lot of 
people’s eyes in his 2nd ever MotoGP race at Qatar, where he was in 
the leading group for a significant amount of time before finishing 5th. A 
fortnight later, he narrowly was beaten by Marco Melandri in Istanbul in 
just his 3rd ever race in the class. 

A solid rookie campaign, largely in the Top 6, got him 8th overall in the 
championship and earned him a factory seat at Ducati. They themselves 
had returned to the series in 2003, and since then, they immediately had 
the fastest bike in a straight line. But in 2007, Casey Stoner arrived. 
Ducati found more power, and Casey had a bike that was 6-8mph faster 
than the rest of the field. In MotoGP terms, that’s a gaping chasm. 
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500 yards later, Stoner would be five bike lengths in front. (Motori News 24) 


Remember Qatar, the race he was so impressive in as a rookie? The 
next year, he won. And he broke the tow down a 1.1km main straight at 
Losail, to win by 2.8 seconds. A month later, he’d avenge Turkey and 
win there too. And China. By the time the year was out, he won 10 out of 
18, and won Ducati’s first World Championship... by an astonishing 125 
points. He demolished the field, and the Ducati was a bazooka. To this 
day, it’s the only world title won on a Ducati, out of 18 attempts. 

Stoner’s Ducati career slowly got worse year to year. 10 wins in his title 
year. Six the year after, a valiant but losing campaign to a resurgent, 
dominant Valentino Rossi. It included that amazing dogfight they had in 
Laguna Seca, where Stoner got pissed at just how far Rossi was 
prepared to go to win, even cutting the Corkscrew on the gravel, risking 
them both hitting the deck, before Stoner himself overcooked the final 
corner and crashed. He still finished 13 seconds ahead of Chris 
Vermeulen in 3rd. 280 points, the best ever by a MotoGP runner-up at 
the time. 

2009, the win count dropped to four, due to a Ducati that was becoming 
more cumbersome to ride, the field catching up, and Stoner being 
plagued with illness throughout the season, which was later found to be 
him being lactose intolerant. Even crashed on the warm-up lap from pole 
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in the season finale in Valencia. Three wins in his final Ducati season in 
2010, with issues such as “arm pump”, rider error, and a Desmondici 
that by now, had been figured out. 



One of the most iconic passes, and fights in modem GP history. (MCI) 


But by chance, there was a huge reshuffle in 2011. Rossi was turfed out 
of Yamaha, replaced by Ben Spies. Honda was expanding to three bikes 
and made room for Casey alongside two other aliens, his old 250cc 
rivals in Dani Pedrosa, and Andrea Dovizioso. Rossi went for the vanity 
project of trying to save Ducati’s slide, taking Stoner’s old seat. 


Stoner had to adapt to a new challenge at Honda. So of course, he wins 
the world title, Honda’s first in five years. He crushed the field to win the 
title by 90 points, winning 11 times, a joint-series record at the time. A 
year later, he quit. 


No, really. Casey was a truly unique, brilliant talent. But one of honour. If 
he said something, he meant it. By the time we got to 2012, his final 
season, he couldn’t hide his displeasure with the sport anymore. Casey 
loved riding motorcycles. He hated everything else that came with it. He 
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went ballistic after being taken out in Jerez by his nemesis Valentino. 
When the latter walked into Honda’s garage to apologise, Casey looked 
him dead in the eye and said: “Obviously your ambition outweighed your 
talent."To the greatest bike rider the world had ever seen. Cold. 

Blooded. 



Images taken before disaster. 

He couldn’t stand the PR guys fluffing up his statements. The obligations 
that came with being a factory rider, from the interviews, to the signings, 
to being needed nearly every hour on the hour. He didn’t like the fact the 
sport was going towards 2-stroke prototypes when he preferred four, the 
era he grew up racing in. He couldn’t stand how he felt the sport dealt 
with Marco Simoncelli’s tragic passing the year prior: 

“"We lost a rider a couple of years ago [Marco Simoncelli] and within a 
month it was like it never happened. They want to see biff and barge and 
they don't realise our lives are on the line. We became puppets in that 
world, and it had nothing to do with racing." (Herald Sun, 2011) 

So Casey, hung up the gloves. He was just 27 at the time. He could 
have raced for the best part of another decade if he really wanted to. But 
that didn’t make Casey happy. He tried V8 Supercars for a season, but 
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was terrible and left soon after. Turns out he wanted to take a full year 
off, the TV bosses there wouldn’t let him, and it showed. 

Casey would hover around the sport a bit after. He tested for Honda 
again. Offered to fill in for Dani Pedrosa when he had arm pump surgery 
in 2015, feeling like he owed the factory for his sudden retirement and a 
testing session that was rained off. Honda used Hiroshi Aoyama instead. 
He then became a Ducati ambassador and tester for three years before 
leaving the sport altogether in 2018. 

There was a genuinely brilliant interview he did with “Rusty’s Garage” 
last year. He doesn’t do long interviews often, but he talked about how 
he still has health issues now, over seven years on from retirement. He 
still struggles with chronic fatigue, rib and back pain. He’s not been 
karting in over a year because he feared it would put him on the couch 
for a week. Even golf can be physically taxing for him. It’s saddening. 



I’ll always be mad as hell we never got the dream team of him and Marc Marquez 
together. Phew. Could you imagine?! 
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Casey Stoner was never the most popular. He was the first real anti-hero 
of MotoGP before Lorenzo hit his peak. He’d say things that would make 
many a bike fan cringe. There wasn’t a fight he wouldn’t pick. But he 
always stayed true to himself. Lost in the vacuum and fever pitch of 
Motorsport, is the delicate nature of humanity. And I think Casey showed 
that off the track more than just about anyone has in the last decade or 
so of bike racing. 

It’s easy to forget amongst the fame, the laughs on social media and the 
money involved, that these men and women are risking their lives riding 
these 220 miles per hour death traps. Casey, and his career, albeit brief, 
was a stark reminder of that. Personally, I’m gutted we never got that 
dream matchup between him and Marc Marquez. Them two, both on 
Honda’s? Dear god. 



He even came back to test. Even more bloody frustrating. 
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Five - “The Code” 


“Okay. I’ll be arrested!” - Marco Simoncelli 

The previous chapters here so far have described the incredible riders 
involved in what led to the sport’s massive rise in popularity and talent in 
the last 20 years or so. The “Alien” era has been nothing short of 
incredible. But to understand what led to the Kick, we have to talk about 
an element of bike racing that has become more prominent in the last 
few years. And that’s head-to-head dogfights. More specifically, there 
was one incident in particular that became the blueprint for the “Kick” 
and how bike racing has conducted itself in recent years. We gotta talk 
about Jerez 2005. 

At the time in MotoGP, Rossi was at the peak of his powers, but Yamaha 
was still a factory being carried by him in a fleet of fast Honda’s and 
Ducati’s. Sete Gibernau gets the holeshot and takes an early lead. Nicky 
Hayden goes with him, trying to break away. They can’t, Valentino 
Rossi’s too strong. He passes Hayden as he fades away in the 2nd half, 
eventually crashing at the final corner. It’s Rossi vs Gibernau again as 
the laps wind down. 



“He totally made the apex. Honest.” (RedBull.com) 


Rossi pulls the pin with two to go. Head down. He’s now at 100%. He’s 
actually pulling away by maybe half a second. But a mistake at the 
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hairpin with half a lap to go opens the door for Sete to pass him back. 
There’s a brilliant sequence when Rossi tries a dive into the Alex Criville 
curve at Turn 10, only for him to tuck the front slightly, with Gibernau 
coming back at the high speed Ferrari curve. Final corner incoming. 
Gibernau sweeps over and takes the normal line. Rossi is going for the 
block pass at the apex, squaring the corner off and parking the bike. 

They hit. Gibernau goes into the gravel. Rossi wins, Gibernau 2nd. 

Not that we knew it at the time, but Sete fulfilled Rossi’s prophecy in 
2004. He never won another race again. Sete went full soccer and 
claimed a shoulder injury in pare ferme after the race. The frostiness was 
palpable. The words that came from Valentino Rossi after the race were 
classic Vale, charismatic and broken english to the core: 

“This is the races. ” 

I still learn more about this incident now. Next week at the time of writing, 
will be the 15th anniversary of this race. It was an eye-opening interview 
with Sete Gibernau on BT Sport’s “MotoGP: The Greatest Race” that 
added even more emotion and perspective on what was an iconic 
moment. 

Fun fact: I grew up a Gibernau fan in a house of Rossi fans and I was 
mad as hell when this happened. Turns out, Sete was too. He and Rossi 
were friends. They’d even go on holiday together in previous years. They 
were never the same after this clash. Sete, 15 years on, told Gavin 
Emmett that they’re still not friends now. Bitterness? Maybe. 
Resentment? Sure. Whatever you wanna call it, this hurt. 

The stewards did nothing. Let it go as good hard racing. This mostly set 
the tone for the future of GP racing and hard fights. Let it be settled on 
the track. As mentioned before, Marc Marquez in just his third ever 
MotoGP race did the exact same thing to Jorge Lorenzo eight years 
later, and again, nothing was made of it besides some fans calling it a 
“dirty” move. Sete mentioned again in his “Greatest Races” interview, 
that because of Jerez 2005, it set a precedent for future incidents: 
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"I don't know how many times we've talked about that corner, but the 
more time goes by the more I understand after that, things change. 

Many people were seeing that move, and from that moment on it opened 
the door for it to happen many more times. At the end of the race, both 
of us did what we thought was best for the championship, and my 
opinion can be whatever. But since then things have changed in MotoGP 
and racing is understood, which I don't agree." 



Awkward. 


He’s probably right. Rossi and his style of racing laid the blueprint for the 
future. Follow your man, keep him close if you can. If you can save some 
tyre life, even better. Last 3 laps, then you can go 100% and have at it 
with your opponent. Only then could you really “block pass”, the most 
aggressive form of overtake where you park your bike on the apex of a 
bend, inviting contact. “Make way, or we’re gonna hit”. 95% of the time, 
the other person backs off. Just a matter of picking your spots. If you get 
lucky, you win. If not, you groan about it in the press conference half an 
hour later while pretending you’ve accepted it in good grace. Welcome to 
“The Code”. 


Marco Simoncelli was the first to really test the modern day moral 
fortitude of “The Code”. Valencia 2010. Jorge Lorenzo is the new World 
Champion. Marco and Jorge have a very aggressive fight in the early 
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portion of the race. Including a block pass attempt from Marco round the 
outside of the sweeping, but tightening final corner. Marco is only half a 
bike length ahead but fully commits to the corner, Lorenzo very nearly 
crashing as a result of being on the inside. 

After the race, Marco and Jorge are sitting in a press conference, both 
giving their perspective. Marco claims he was in the right as he was 
ahead, feeling the Spaniard’s front wheel against his leathers. Jorge 
disagreed. Marco jokes at his expense, saying Jorge made “the wrong 
example”. 



It started off jokey. It certainly didn’t end that way. (InSella) 

The press box laughed. Jorge didn’t. He fired back claiming Marco had 
contact with a lot of riders, and that “We’re playing with our lives here”. 
Marco tried to play it down, but Jorge wasn’t happy. He still had a whiff 
of the “Diva” moniker thrown at him over the early years of his GP 
career, but he was never afraid of speaking out over what he believed in. 
An admirable mentality, even if the room went against him and rooted for 
the other charismatic, likeable Italian with the big hair. 
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There have been exceptions. A year at Le Mans. Marco again sweeps 
round the outside of Dani Pedrosa in a fight for 2nd at the chicane at the 
start of Sector 3. Almost a carbon copy of the Valencia clash with Jorge. 
This time Pedrosa is taken out by an overly-ambitious Marco, breaking 
his collarbone as a result of the crash. Dani would miss the next three 
races, effectively ending his season. Marco was given a ride-through 
penalty, dropping him from 2nd to 5th. Marco eventually reflected on his 
riding style, but sadly, he’d be dead six months later. 

In a future incident, Argentina 2018, an overly reckless Marc Marquez 
took out Valentino Rossi at the final hairpin in a desperate attempt to 
make up the ground he lost after having to start from pitlane. He was 
given a 30 second time penalty, dropping him out of the points 
altogether. This was the straw that broke the camel's back in terms of 
hard racecraft: 

"We have agreed that from now on more severe sanctions will be 
imposed" - Alex Rins 

‘‘The sanctions will be toughened up more. Each of us gave our opinion 
and Dorna listened to us. The harder the sanctions, the less sanctions 
there will be." - Pol Espargaro (Both from Autosport, 2018) 

Things are different now. But for a while, Sete, Vale, and Marc led the 
way as to what was deemed acceptable on a Motorcycle. And trust me, 
that “Code” got put to the test and beyond as we entered 2015... 
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Six - Two Thousand And Fifteen 


“28 World Championship titles. 12 Grand Prix Champions. 390 Grand 
Prix Victories. The strongest grid in MotoGP history” - MotoGP on 

YouTube 





At the time, the greatest grid MotoGP’s ever assembled. (MotoGP.com) 


To set up for the madness that lay ahead, we have to talk about the 
2015 season too, as there were more flashpoints that led to the grand 
finale and chaos reigning. The 2015 season itself was one of surprise. A 
season of strained relationships. The true return of the Doctor. New stars 
coming to the forefront. The return of the third wheel of GP factories. 

And the most shocking flyaway stretch this sport, maybe any Motorsport 
series has ever seen. 


Suzuki and Aprillia, was back in the class full-time. Manufacturers that 
had to withdraw in the middle of the global recession of the mid-2000’s. 
Easy to forget that only a few years prior, the sport was in the middle of 
a participation crisis. Dorna introduced the ’’open class” to encourage 
cheaper participation. Concessions made for teams trying to climb back 
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up the mountain to the usual giants in orange and navy. More engines, 
more development time, etc. The open class was never a frequent fret, 
but it got teams back in, and boy did the sport need it. 

Ducati had a new boss. Luigi Dall’lgna. And a new design philosophy. A 
smaller, tighter Desmosedici. Still explosive in power, but aiming less of 
a brute in terms of turn-in. An exciting new teammate too in Andrea 
lannone. The self-nicknamed “Maniac” had impressed on last year’s 
Pramac Satellite bike. But the favourites were clear. Marquez. Rossi. 
Lorenzo. Let’s go. 

Qatar. Season opener. And Ducati sure as hell made an entrance with 
Andrea Dovizioso on pole with the brand new GP15. Dani Pedrosa and 
Marc Marquez close behind. On Race Day, Marquez is stood up into 
Turn 1 and has to run offline, ruining his race. He eventually carves 
through the field and recovers to 5th. 



Rossi in a heated dog fight with Andrea Dovizoso in the opening round at Qatar. 

(Autosport) 
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At the front, Valentino Rossi was leading with a vengeance, picking up 
right where he left off the previous season. But breaking free and going 
with him was the pole sitter, Dovi. And we got an outstanding fight 
between the two. Dovi once again had the more powerful Ducati utilizing 
that 1.1km straight, but Rossi being even better than Dovi under braking 
kept him at bay. Dovi tried, but Rossi held him off to win by just a tenth of 
a second. A couple of seconds down the road, Andrea lannone 
continued to impress, beating Jorge Lorenzo straight up to take the last 
podium spot. Yikes. (Pretty sure this was the first time since he debuted 
that Marc Marquez wasn’t in the Top 3 of the Championship. Yikes.) 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 25, Andrea Dovizioso - 20, Andrea 
lannone -16 

Round 2, The Circuit of the Americas. Marquez-land to date. And man 
did it continue with another special Marquez X-Factor moment. There’s 
three and a half minutes left in the session. On his out-lap, Marquez’s 
Honda dies on the home straight. He’s sinking down the order as the 
field sets their final laps. Marquez has to quickly leap over the barricade, 
and sprint the 500m down the front straight to his box while Honda 
prepare his #2 bike in a panic. 



Marquez in the middle of one the seasons highlights, a mad dash to save quali in Texas. 

(MotoGP) 
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Marc gets there and flies out on his #2 second bike. He’s got 2:20 left. 

It’s a 2:05 lap. He’s got one crack at this. 10 seconds left and Marc 
crosses the line to start his flying lap. You can tell immediately he’s at 
the limit, the Honda is wobbling over the undulations. He’s got traffic in 
front of him in Pol Espargaro. But he’s setting fastest splits. Marquez, 
with the barrel of the gun against his head, sets a 2:02.135. It’s the 
fastest ever lap of the track. By .33. On his second machine. It was a lap 
from the gods. 

The race was almost inconsequential by comparison. Marquez won with 
relative ease. Andrea Dovizioso took revenge on Vale by beating him for 
2nd this time. Lorenzo in 4th, beating lannone to reverse that Qatar 
result as well. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 41, Andrea Dovizioso - 40, Marc 
Marquez - 36 

Round 3, Argentina. Another round that was becoming a banker race for 
Marc Marquez, going in as an odds-on favourite, He destroyed the field 
in qualifying by half a second with Suzuki’s Aleix Espargaro and Andrea 
lannone the only men in the same postcode. What was interesting here 
was on Sunday’s grid, just minutes before the green, Honda made a 
last-minute decision to put Marquez on the extra soft front tyre. This tyre 
was faster, but there was a chance it could wear out before the finish. 
Hmm. 

Race goes on. Marquez is half a second faster than the field. He is 
GONE. Everyone else seems to be fighting for second. But with a few 
laps to go, Marc Marquez starts losing bucketloads of time to Valentino 
Rossi, the Italian gunning him down. It’s become pretty clear that Honda 
put the wrong tyre on him. The way the timing’s going, Rossi might get 
there on the final lap. 

He does. Rossi makes his move on the hairpin with 2/3rd’s of a lap to 
go. He gets it. Marquez refuses to give up and immediately tries to 
counter at the left hander afterwards. He drives into the rear wheel of 
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Rossi and goes down. 20 points at worst, gone. Rossi goes on to win, 
with Andrea Dovizoso 2nd for the third race in a row. Cal Crutchlow pulls 
off a brilliant move on Andrea lannone on the final corner to take 3rd. 

After the race, Valentino Rossi described Marc Marquez as “An all or 
nothing rider”. Funny that. 



To borrow a line from Keith Huewen, BT Sport MotoGP commentator, when the front 
wheel meets the back wheel, there’s only one winner. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 66, Andrea Dovizioso - 60, Andrea 
lannone - 40 

Round 4, Jerez. Don’t worry, this one was much more straightforward. 
Two words, Jorge Lorenzo. He qualified on pole comfortably, led into 
Turn 1 and won via Grand Slam. Pole, Win, Fastest Lap, led every lap 
over the line. It was magnificent. 

(Look, not even I can make this sound even moderately exciting. I’ma 
keep it 100 with you here, Jorge Lorenzo is a bloody brilliant bike rider. 
He also doesn’t translate to television very well. At his best, he turns 
races into processions, that’s kind of unavoidable. I admire the hell out of 
him for it, but I’m not gonna pretend that this was a classic. Forgive me, 
Lorenzo fans.) 
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Marc Marquez a comfortable 2nd, avoiding any press-incited fire for a 
clash with Valentino, with the latter finishing 3rd. Ducati’s struggles at 
Jerez continued with Dovi down in 9th. The race was a glorified time 
trial. Next. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 82, Andrea Dovizioso - 67, Jorge 
Lorenzo - 62 

Round 5. Le Mans. Marc Marquez wrestled his Honda to pole position, 
but was swamped by a bucking bronco of a bike in the race itself. Jorge 
Lorenzo took an early holeshot (Another one of his specialities), and 
didn’t really look back here. 

Valentino Rossi was the only man even close to staying with him, but 
once Lorenzo gets that metronome going, he’s virtually unstoppable. 
Rossi eventually finishes 2nd, 4 seconds behind. Dovi was 3rd, Marquez 
eventually recovering to 4th. 



The signature leap on the podium celebration for Jorge Lorenzo , as he started to turn the 

screw in the title race. 


Now, I know what you’re thinking - What’s going on with Marc? Well, by 
this point, the rumblings in the paddock had become a megaphone. The 
Honda was essentially deemed unrideable, with an engine almost too 
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powerful and aggressive on corner entry, and it led to a bike that not 
even Marc Marquez’s superhuman talent could handle. The Honda was 
a dog. Dani Pedrosa, mr consistency, being chucked off it earlier in the 
race pretty much confirmed everyone’s suspicions. Yikes. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi -102, Jorge Lorenzo - 87, Andrea 
Dovizioso - 83 

Round 6, Mugello. As much as we all know it to be Rossi-land. Except it 
kinda wasn’t on this occasion. It was another Italian who led the home 
charge. And it was Andrea lannone. The Italian took his first career pole 
position in a shocker over Jorge Lorenzo and Dovi on the front row. 

Funny thing is, during the race, he probably jumped the start, but a funny 
loophole in the rules meant he got away with it. He launched his bike at 
0.000 after the lights went out. Given human reaction times are normally 
around a blink of an eye (0.15 or so), it means he had to have guessed 
the lights going out. But as long as the bike doesn’t move before zero, 
you’re good. Later on, Cal Crutchlow opened a big can of worms on this 
issue in Argentina when he rolled his bike forwards before the green, 
and was given a jump start, ride through penalty. Ouch. 

Anyway, enough nerding out. Lorenzo took the lead early, and took off 
again. Stop me if you’ve heard that one before. There was an intense 
leading group behind consisting of Rossi, lannone, Pedrosa and 
Marquez. Until the latter crashed out with a handful of laps left. The 
group spaced out, lannone held off Vale for 2nd, but at least a home 
podium sent the yellow army home relatively happy. Dovi however, had 
an engine blowout towards the end, and his slim title chances were 
already slipping away. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi -118, Jorge Lorenzo -112, Andrea 
Dovizioso - 83 

Catalunya, Round 7. And in one of the upsets of the year, a 1-2 punch of 
Suzuki’s at the front with Aleix Espargaro’s first top flight pole, with 
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teammate Maverick Vinales right behind him in 2nd. Surely we were on 
for the first open class concession victo- 

Jorge Lorenzo takes the holeshot. Shit. He didn’t look back. Again. Marc 
Marquez tried an audacious Turn 10 lunge, but completely overcooked 
it, beached it in the gravel, and was out. The title for Marquez, already 
looked dead in the water. This was the round that essentially determined 
that the title was going blue, it was gonna be a matter of which one. 



A special moment for Suzuki as Aleix Espargaro took their first pole since returning at 

Catalunya. (Sportskeeda) 


Further heartbreak for Suzuki as Aleix binned it from 5th, ruining what 
would have been their best finish since coming back. Dovi crashed too in 
the 2nd half of the race. 

Lorenzo wins comfortably, from Rossi, and amazingly, Dani Pedrosa’s 
1st podium of the season. For the first and to date, only time in his GP 
career, Jorge Lorenzo has won four straight. Game on. 
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Championship: Valentino Rossi -138, Jorge Lorenzo -137, Andrea 
lannone - 94 

Round 8. Assen. Valentino needed a counter-attack, he’d now gone four 
races since his last win, letting Lorenzo chip away at his title lead after 
the latter’s poor start. Pole position at Assen sure as heck helped. 
Another great performance led to Aleix Espargaro joining Rossi and 
Marquez on the front row. Rossi’s first pole since last season’s finale at 
Valencia. 

Now, Rossi needed a W here, and this was the ideal spot to get one, 
he’d won here six times prior in the top flight. And it was pretty clear from 
the get go, this was gonna be a two-horse race between him and Marc 
Marquez. Lorenzo was 13 seconds down the road. 

Your classic scouting matchup happened until around 4 to go. Marquez 
was leading, Rossi took the lead. Rossi puts his foot down to try and 
break free. Final lap. Marquez is still down by half a second. Marquez 
pulls out a stunning final lap, doing just enough to keep him range to the 
final chicane. Marquez pulls the trigger at the final corner. He gets 
maybe half a bike length alongside at the first apex. Rossi avoids contact 
by taking to the gravel trap, cutting the final corner. Rossi wins. Marquez 
2nd, and pissed. 



Rossi taking the scenic route. He’s always been a rally fan. (TopSpeed) 
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Honda appealed the result, it was rejected. Rossi keeps the win. 

Lorenzo 3rd. Consider this, a warning shot. 

My opinion? If anything, Marquez was probably too kind. He should have 
stood it up and gone for a proper block pass. He’d have more of a case. 

It was still Rossi’s corner, and you can't go two-wide on that chicane. 
Was it gamesmanship from Vale? Of course it was. He was a 37 year 
old wily veteran who knew exactly what he needed to do and get away 
with it. He’d learn. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi -163, Jorge Lorenzo -153, Andrea 
lannone -107 

Round 9. Germany, and its unique Sachsenring. If you read the Marquez 
chapter earlier, you know how this story ends. Marc Marquez dominates 
from start to finish, winning comfortably at a track that he and Honda 
have tended to go well at. In fact, the last time Yamaha won in 
Germany? 2010, when Jorge Lorenzo narrowly beat Dani Pedrosa over 
the line by .3 of a second. They still haven’t won here since, given 
Marquez in the modern day has still won at every attempt here since. 

The battle in terms of the title race was who was winning the “best of the 
rest” award, and Valentino Rossi claimed another scalp at Jorge 
Lorenzo’s expense. Rossi 3rd, Lorenzo 4th, Andrea lannone a long way 
back in 5th. 

Rossi, back in control for the Championship. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi -179, Jorge Lorenzo -166, Andrea 
lannone -118 

Round 10, Indianapolis. The final time MotoGP would take this track, 
and another played into Marc Marquez’s hands. As mentioned before, 
he loves an anti-clockwise circuit, and Indy for MotoGP, went the proper 
way down the main straight compared to FI. Weird. 
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It was Marquez on pole, and he and Lorenzo quickly made it a two rider 
breakaway at the front, clear of the others by Lap 6. Lorenzo tried to stay 
with Marquez throughout the race, but 93 kept his cool, and had an error 
free final period of the race to keep Lorenzo behind and take his 5th 
straight win at Indy. Was also Honda’s 700th grand prix victory. Nice. 
Rossi had to settle for third, while Dovi slipped to 9th due to going off 
track. 



Another classic Marquez vs Lorenzo dogfight at Indianapolis. (ZigWheels) 


This was also the last race before the Summer Break, here’s the state of 
play: 

Championship: Valentino Rossi -195, Jorge Lorenzo -186, Marc 
Marquez -139 

Rossi has led the Championship from start to finish. But amazingly, the 
biggest gap he had to this point, was 15. Dovi’s early strength and 
consistency, followed by an amazing Lorenzo win streak had kept him 
honest. To this point, Rossi had not finished off the podium yet either. 
Lorenzo was just doing enough to stay with Rossi, but wasn’t keeping 
enough momentum to get ahead. Marc Marquez’s season was a hot 
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mess. Three wins, but also three crashes. But still maybe just an outside 
chance at 56 points off the top. Into the second half. 

Round 11, Brno. This is weird to say given Jorge Lorenzo made a name 
for himself off ridiculous qualifying pace, but this is just his second pole 
of the season. Marquez and Rossi sharing the front row. 

Jorge Lorenzo takes the holeshot. You know what happens next. That’s 
right, he wins comfortably. In another sporadic time trial style of “race”, 
Marc Marquez broke away from Valentino Rossi to finish 2nd, Andrea 
lannone 4th and Dani Pedrosa 5th. I’m trying to come up with more to 
say here, and I failed. 

Oh wait, hang on... Look at the Championship standings... 

Championship: Jorge Lorenzo - 211*, Valentino Rossi - 211, Marc 
Marquez -159 

*Countback rule - Lorenzo was ahead on countback given he won five 
race wins to this point, to Rossi’s three. 

Round 12, Silverstone. Marc Marquez continued his solid form with 
another pole position, with an absolutely bonkers 2:00.2 lap. My old 
cohort from BikeLive Louis Suddaby got to see it live and I was jealous 
he got to see it live. Because I’m going to be salty in my piece and you 
will like it. Marquez shared the front row with Jorge Lorenzo and Dani 
Pedrosa. 

The race and... uh-oh. It’s a British Summer, so the heavens had to 
open. It’s soaking out there, and we have a wet race. Valentino Rossi 
took control of the race, and had a big early fight with Marc Marquez. It 
wouldn’t last though, as Marquez binned it with eight to go. If there was 
any chance left for Marquez to win the title, there it went... 
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*HERE COMES A NEW CHALLENGER!* 



Wait, is that Danilo Petrucci?! On last year’s Ducati?! And he’s running 
SECOND?! WHAT?! 

Okay, we have to talk about Danilo Petrucci a little bit here. A former 
World Superstock 1000 Champion languishing in a Superbike ladder no 
longer taken seriously, he got a shot in MotoGP with the terrible CRT 
team, loda. loda was described by Danilo himself as a “Frankenstein’s 
Monster” of a bike and team, the worst of the combination of CRT rules, 
taking a pick and mix of older parts. It didn’t work, and the team was 
horrendous. 

Danilo was lucky to even get this spot after Andrea lannone’s promotion 
from the Pramac team. Yonny Hernandez, another rain specialist, got 
the upgrades in the team first to begin with. His eventual 2nd career was 
a lighting rod for his career. He got a GP14.2 update straight away, he 
became team leader afterwards, and would go onto beat guys like Scott 
Redding and Jack Miller. And as we saw last year, he got the factory 
Ducati seat and won his first GP in 2019. 

Not to mention, Danilo was one of the genuinely great dudes in the 
paddock. Nicknamed “Homer Simpson” for his sense of humour and 
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good grace. Humble, charming, and everyone in his team loved him. 
Salute to one of the good guys. 



He finally got his first win in an epic thriller at Mugello in 2019. A salute to one of GP’s 


genuine great guys. (ABC News) 

Danilo, as said, was 2nd here, with Dovi 3rd. Lorenzo, in a big step 
forward in his case of the wet weather “Yips” salvaged 4th, a solid 
damage limitation job given his obvious weakness to wet conditions. 
Rossi, back in front again. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 236, Jorge Lorenzo - 224, Marc 
Marquez -159 

Round 13, Misano. Rossi’s 2nd homeland. And another weekend that 
would light some torch paper, only this time between the two Yamaha 
riders themselves. 

Rossi has a tradition of rocking special helmets for winter testing, and his 
home rounds at Mugello and Misano. This time round, he debuted a 
helmet design with a Shark, a symbol of him swimming away as the fish, 
and the pressure of his rivals trying to beat him at his home race, and 
trying to win the championship. I’ll save some room here, but “Rossi 
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Helmets” did an excellent job breaking down the design if you want 
some more reading on it. Give them a google after you’re done here. 

Qualifying was where things got spicy. Jorge Lorenzo gets impeded 
during the session. By his own teammate in Valentino Rossi. The 
stewards had a look and agreed. Valentino Rossi received a penalty 
point on his license as a result. Remember this, it becomes REALLY 
important later. Lorenzo, ends up on pole. 



Valentino Rossi as per tradition, debuted a new helmet at Misano, with him as a fish 
being chased by his rival sharks. Didn’t go down well with his teammate. (Successbod) 


The race itself might now be the most underappreciated gem of the 
2010’s. Misano 2015 was MotoGP’s new jewel in the crown at full 
capacity - The Flag-To-Flag Race. 

You see, once upon a time, MotoGP had difficulty handling rain. If a race 
was declared dry and then it rained after the off, the riders would raise 
their hands, and the race would be stopped. If we weren’t at a certain 
length of distance to call a result, we’d have the hot mess that was, 
aggregate timing, going back to the last completed lap, and mixing all 
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the times from the first race, and the timing gaps for the second, 
restarted one. Quite rightly, this was scrapped as it was a bitch to follow 
on Television and no-one knew what was happening. 

In 2005, MotoGP made the “Flag-to-Flag” rule, which meant riders and 
teams now had the option to change bikes and tyres in the pitlane if the 
conditions changed during the race itself. Via sheer coincidence, we had 
never really seen a MotoGP race where said conditions changed in the 
interim - We’re only talking about 45-60 minute races, and the window 
for that change is very small, even in a dry to wet track, or vice versa. 
But Misano 2015 was the first example of just how erratic a MotoGP 
race could be. It’s FI’s Germany 2019 in bike form. All I have to do is 
post the result, and your mind will be blown. Ready? Here it is: 


Pos. 

Points 

Num. 

Rider 

Nation 

Team 

Bike 

Km/h 

Time/Gap 

1 

25 

93 

Marc MARQUEZ 

SPA 

Repsol Honda Team 

Honda 

146.6 

48'23.819 

2 

20 

38 

Bradley SMITH 

GBR 

Monster Yamaha Tech 3 

Yamaha 

146.3 

+7.288 

3 

16 

45 

Scott REDDING 

GBR 

EG 0,0 Marc VDS 

Honda 

145.7 

+18.793 

4 

13 

76 

Loris BAZ 

FRA 

Forward Racing 

Yamaha Forward 

145.3 

+26.427 

5 

11 

46 

Valentino ROSSI 

ITA 

Movlstar Yamaha MotoGP 

Yamaha 

145.0 

+33.196 


Crazy, right? How did all this happen? Well, the race started out dry, but 
it had a sprinkling of rain, very early on. The teams all frantically prepare 
the 2nd bikes for rain, and it hits. As it’s only a sprinkling, it takes a little 
time, but eventually, the field changes for wet tyres, the leaders all 
coming in together, but Marquez coming out in front, using the “bunny 
hop” technique (Which would later be banned for safety reasons) to 
change bikes in the pits to save time, a move the field would then copy, 
before it got banned a year later due to safety concerns. 

The only person who didn’t change bikes was Bradley Smith for Tech3. 
Trust me, there’s a good reason for this which I’ll get to. 

The leading trio of Marquez, Lorenzo and Rossi all bunch up as they try 
to work out what the fastest way around is on a damp track. But then you 
notice in the pits with a handful of laps left... it’s stopped raining. There’s 
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a clear dry line. The teams are preparing the first bikes again to go back 
out. It’s risky though, a run through the pits costs around 35 seconds. 
Would the slicks make the time up with just a handful of laps left. 

The teams soon got their answer, because amongst the first to blink, 
was Forward Racing’s Loris Baz. Baz was a lofty, former World 
Superbike contender who became infamous for a blood feud with former 
World Superbike Champion, and teammate, Tom Sykes. Baz was an 
Open Class rider, who had nothing to lose. So he gambled for slicks. 
Within 2 laps, he was going 10 seconds a lap faster than those still on 
wet tyres. The answer was clear. Box. NOW. 

Of the leaders, Marquez would blink first. He reaped the rewards as he 
came back out in front of Lorenzo, who read his pit board and came in a 
lap later. Valentino Rossi, ignored his board, went on for an extra lap, 
and came out 3rd of the three... 



...Not that it mattered, because in the biggest title twist since Marc 
Marquez hit the deck in Spain, Jorge Lorenzo crashed from 4th. It’s the 
ONLY Yamaha DNF of the season. His only blessing was Rossi had 
sunk to 5th, so couldn’t fully punish the error. This was Rossi’s worst 
result of the season, and the first time all season, he wasn’t on the 
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podium. Well, until after the race when he got on the podium for his 
home fans, anyway. 

So, Marquez won. But remember how I mentioned Bradley Smith 
earlier? Well, he didn’t change his bike AT ALL during the race. He knew 
going in it would only be a light sprinkling, so he stuck it out when the 
rain came down. So despite being charged down and passed by the field 
as he was using slicks on a wet track, tip-toeing round, he made the time 
back up again when the field stopped a second time and the conditions 
came back. I don’t exaggerate when I say, it was the single most brilliant 
gamble I think I’ve ever seen in MotoGP, and I’m so glad Bradley got the 
2nd place he deserved, it would be his best-ever finish in the top flight. 



Bradley Smith with his only top-flight podium in one of the bravest calls in MotoGP 

history. (MotoScene) 


And what about Scott Redding there in 3rd? Well, he actually crashed at 
the hairpin as the rain came down, but because it was a low-speed 
tip-over, he was able to continue, and he was one of the first to change 
to slicks at the end. Even had to pass Loris Baz for that podium spot 
given he was on a better, satellite Honda. So amazingly, two Brits on the 
podium for the first time since 1979! 
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Seriously, if you take one thing away from this ridiculous piece, go watch 
Misano 2015. It’s an underrated classic and maybe the most chaotic 
MotoGP race ever seen. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 247, Jorge Lorenzo - 224, Marc 
Marquez -184 

Round 14, Aragon. Marc Marquez was still demonically fast over a lap, 
pole position #7 for the year, beating Lorenzo and lannone for the front 
row. Sunday, and ah shit, Lorenzo holeshot for the win! Again! Damnit! 

Okay, to be fair, this race is better known for two things. One, yet 
another Marc Marquez crash on the opening lap. Great. The other, a 
fantastic race-long battle between Valentino Rossi and Dani Pedrosa for 
2nd that went all the way to the wire. And in maybe a sign of things to 
come, for once, Rossi didn’t come out on top in a head-to-head clash, as 
Pedrosa beat Rossi over the line by a tenth. Handshakes all around for a 
genuinely awesome fight. 



Pedrosa had maybe their final ever on-track battle in a brilliant fight for 2nd at Aragon. 

(Motorsport.com) 
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Oh and in a move that can only be described as “Shithousery”, Jorge 
Lorenzo celebrated his win, with a shark based celebration, straight out 
of the Rocky Horror Picture Show. Outstanding. The Mind Games had 
truly started. What a way to celebrate Yamaha celebrating the team's 
title. To the flyaways! 



Oooo, spicy. Jorge Lorenzo does a shark celebration after crushing the field at Aragon , a 
fortnight after Rossi’s helmet taunts at Misano. 


Championship: Valentino Rossi - 263, Jorge Lorenzo - 249, Marc 
Marquez -184 

Round 15, Motegi. Four rounds to go. In a heated Yamaha battle in 
Qualifying on Honda’s home turf, Jorge back on pole position over Rossi 
and Marquez. 

The race? Wet. Very wet. But it dried out over the course of the race, 
and it was the beautifully handled balance and poise of Dani Pedrosa 
that led to a dominant, eight-second victory, and his 50th career win in 
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all classes. Jorge Lorenzo struggled and fell back to 3rd as he didn’t 
manage his tyres properly. Oops. Marquez 4th. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 283, Jorge Lorenzo - 265, Marc 
Marquez -197 

Rossi, the man in between, and his head-to-head won and nearly had a 
race in hand. Rossi was turning the screw, and chasing Lorenzo was 
running out of time. A decent result at Phillip Island would put him in 
prime position to capture the title with a round to spare at Sepang and 
avoid a tricky home finale against Lorenzo at Valencia. 

Little did we know, what Phillip Island had in store for everyone involved 
and the chain of events that would follow... 
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Seven - The Island Battle 


“That was the pass of the decade. That’s one you tell your grandkids 
about.”- Andre Harrison, 2015 

Now, I know what you might be thinking here. “Dre, you did the whole 
season to this point, why is this a new chapter?” 

Because Phillip Island 2015, for the season we’ve had to this point, what 
happened within, and what happened next, this for me, is the greatest 
MotoGP race ever seen. It had everything. Drama, chaos, storytelling, a 
last lap finale, intense action, unpredictability, and so much more. It was 
voted by MotoGP’s own audience on social media a couple of years ago, 
as MotoGP’s “Race of the Decade". The sport gave it away on YouTube 
for free for a whole year. 

In terms of the sport itself, this was the “Genesis” moment that called 
forth a new, exciting, more competitive era of bike racing. Just a couple 
of years later, the 2017 version of this race had Jack Miller on a satelite 
Ducati lead multiple laps, where Johann Zarco on a satellite Yamaha 
literally bump shoulders with the fastest men in the field. Early leading 
groups became 10-12 rather than 4-5. It all circles back to this. This 
all-time classic. My words will never truly do it justice, but dammit, I’m 
gonna try. 



Marquez preparing for battle - Now, with nothing to lose. (Vroom Magazine) 
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The previous race in Motegi was significant for one more reason. It 
eliminated Marc Marquez from title contention. This was officially, a two 
horse race. All Marquez could do now was play spoiler. Despite the 
crashes, five of them to this point, he’d also won four of them and stayed 
relevant as the constant thorn in the side of the battling Yamaha’s. 
Australia was no different as he notched up his eighth pole position of 
the season. Amazingly, Andrea lannone and Jorge Lorenzo were tied for 
second. In the case of a tie, countback rules come into play, and 
because lannone’s 2nd fastest time was quicker, he got the higher 
position. A poor session from Vale though, had put him 7th, his worst 
qualifying session since Indianapolis, just before the break. 

Lorenzo takes the holeshot. WAIT, don’t throw tomatoes at me here! 
Andrea lannone takes the lead at Honda corner, the Turn 4 hairpin. As 
Andrea goes over Lukey Heights towards Turn 10, a seagull flies up off 
the bottom of the hill and smashes into the front fairing of the Ducati. 
Andrea having to duck his head to avoid a potential face injury. He was 
lucky. If it hits the tyre while breaking for the hairpin that hard, he 
probably gets his head planted into the floor. 



Yes, that is a seagull on the left. Yes, it smashed into the front fairing of Andrea 
lannone’s Ducati in the opening stages. This was one of THOSE races. 
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lannone led for about half a lap, as Jorge Lorenzo did a beautiful move 
round the outside of Doohan to close the door on the inside of the Ducati 
at the Southern Loop. Majestic. Lorenzo’s apex speed was just 
unrivalled back then. Marquez was still there, the Spainard making a 
hard move on lannone at Honda. Meanwhile, Vale was coming through, 
taking advantage of the early argy-bargy, passing Cal Crutchlow and 
joining the lead group. For a good third of this race, it was a leading pack 
of Lorenzo, Rossi, Marquez, lannone, and just with them was Pedrosa, 
Crutchlow, and the Suzuki’s of Aleix Espargaro and Maverick Vinales. 

As said, this was the first time the true dynamics of the bikes in MotoGP 
were clear to see, and how Phillip Island as a track, melded them 
altogether. Yamaha lacked ultimate top speed, a problem on the fastest 
track of the year, with a one kilometer long straight. But they had 
tremendous apex and cornering speed, so they could still stay in touch 
through the Hayshed, Lukey Heights and Siberia. 



A circuit guide, in-case you want a little help getting a visual aid of where some of the 
corners are as you read. (Phillip Island Website) 


Honda could hold its own at the straights, but because of the mad lean 
angles Marc Marquez could generate (63-66 degrees compared to say 
61 for Lorenzo), he was faster on the slower corners like the hairpin. 
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Ducati, was the sledgehammer. Topping out at 212mph on the front 
straights, they could swamp the Yamaha’s for top speed. They were also 
the first team to venture into aerodynamics, adding winglets to the bike 
for greater stability at high speed. They were also heavier on braking, so 
they could make more aggressive passing attempts at hard braking 
corners. They just struggled on steering. 



An example of the winglets on the Ducati GP15 chassis to help with aerodynamics. The 

first of its kind in GP. (Crash.net) 


Phillip Island is a unique, super high-speed track that combines and 
plays to so many of the main manufacturers strengths. It’s also one of 
the “easiest” to ride and manage purely from a bike standpoint, so the 
riders and the very marginal gains you can make corner to corner, made 
a difference. You can also throw in the added another tactical element 
due to heavy tyre wear. After the fiasco of 2013, Bridgestone created an 
asymmetric front tyre. This was a tyre that had made of two different 
compounds, a harder one for the multiple fast, sweeping left-handers so 
the loads didn’t cause any more blowouts, and a softer right side to give 
the riders more comfort elsewhere. Managing that was going to be the 
key here. 
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And it showed as Lorenzo tried a breakaway from the lead, early on. At 
one point, he actually broke the tow, and got a second and a half in hand 
on Marquez, Rossi and lannone, who were all continuously passing 
each other for position at the front of the queue. 

Warning: What I’m about to say in the next paragraph is only 
speculation, based on what’s happened since. But I say this with enough 
confidence where I’m comfortable saying this on the record. 

Lorenzo’s broken free. Valentino Rossi is in the middle of a firefight that 
doesn’t mould into the mentality of “The Code” mentioned earlier. 

Rossi’s probably thinking that Marquez isn’t going 100%. THIS is where I 
suspect Rossi’s “conspiracy theory” cogs in his head start turning. 

Does it hold up? Not really. Marc is trying to save his front tyre from 
overheating, something he knew could lead to losing the front and 
crashing like he had many times already this season. You can see 
during the race, he’s wobbling on corner exit still, and is far from 
comfortable. He’s managing a very difficult juggling act in trying to keep 
Lorenzo at arms length, while also not burning up his tyres in doing so, 
trying to save something for the end. All while riding a 210mph 
motorcycle. And we wonder (again) why we call them aliens... 

Anyway, Lorenzo’s breakaway didn’t actually work. Just as you thought 
he was going to win a Jorge “classic”, Marquez and co actually do reel 
him back in. But no-one in the chasing pack can keep ahead for long. 
This race, truly was a punch-up. There were 52 total overtakes in this 27 
lap race between the front four riders alone. Andrea lannone had 18 of 
them, the majority on that home straight. As said before, many lead 
battles in MotoGP cooled down a lot before rising to a crescendo at the 
end. Like a bike stage in the Tour de France, waiting for someone to 
attack out of the Peloton. It’s become the new norm in MotoGP 
nowadays, but this wasn’t like that. This was sustained brilliance, and 
rampant intensity. It got really hot towards the end, contact and elbows 
touching, but amazingly, it was never “dirty”. Not like what “The Code” 
had conditioned us into thinking was dirty anyway. This was art. 
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And nothing felt more like that than Lap 25. There’s three laps to go. 
Valentino Rossi and Marc Marquez were preparing for a final assault. 
Rossi takes a big dive at the penultimate hairpin on Marquez for 2nd. 
Marquez smartly, doesn’t defend too hard, but both bikes are pushed 
slightly wide on exit due to Rossi’s hard braking. 



No image alone can do this double pass justice. Go find it and thank me later. It’s one of 

the all-time greats. 


Andrea lannone is watching, a good 15 metres back. He sees the pass. 
He hugs the apex tight. He knows they’re gonna go wide on exit. He pins 
the throttle, and takes Marquez, but commits to the outside of the sharp, 
quick left hander afterwards, and takes Rossi round the outside. It’s 
magnificent. It’s glorious. It’s the pass of the year. Maybe the pass of the 
decade. It was the cherry on top of his breakout performance. It should 
have been a sign of what was to come, and so much more. And the 
amazing thing of all? It was probably only the second greatest moment 
of this already all-time classic. 


It’s the final lap. Jorge Lorenzo amidst the chaos has broken off another 
0.6 second lead ahead of lannone. Marc Marquez is another 0.4 
seconds behind in third. This race is over in the next 90 seconds. Marc 
winning from here would be nothing short of a miracle. He still has to 
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pass lannone, not lose time, and take chunks out of the fastest, most 
metronomic front runner in the sports’ history. 

Marc gets a break. Andrea lannone, in a desperate attempt to close on 
Jorge, misses his breaking point into Doohan. Marquez slides through 
on the inside, lannone tries an ambitious cutback into the Southern Loop 
but overcooks it. Marc’s up to second, but Lorenzo’s still long in the 
distance. I’ve personally watched the Marquez onboard lap five times. 
You can hear the Honda spinning up outside of Stoner corner. Which is 
amazing because Marquez absolutely NAILS the Honda hairpin. 

He takes HALF A SECOND out of Lorenzo between Stoner corner and 
the Hayshed. Marquez is going beyond the limit. Out of nowhere, he’s on 
Lorenzo’s rear wheel. Even then, Marquez said after the race, he was 
only going to go for the win if he saw a clear opening. Last thing he 
wanted to do was be a wrench in the title race by taking the antagonist 
out on the final lap. It didn’t matter. Marquez gets a brilliant run over 
Lukey Heights, and into MG, he goes for it at the hairpin. He gets it, he 
makes it stick. Lorenzo has nothing left. 

I remember watching this live on my phone, as I was getting ready for a 
trip to Swanley to see British Superbikes at Brands Hatch. It was 6am, it 
was a cold, autumn morning on the platform at Greenford Underground 
station. I literally screamed: “OH MY GOD!”. Marc Marquez wins the 
Australian Grand Prix, his 50th career win. That wasn’t the reason why I 
screamed... 
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It was after I glanced at the timing tower over the line. The red marker 
and lap time split had been pushed out. 1:29.280. He had set the fastest 
lap of the race, on the final lap. He had judged it to absolute perfection. I 
showed my old friend Adam at Brands the final lap, and uttered the 
words: “He’s a genius”. It was as simple as that. 

Jorge Lorenzo was in shock. Despite the carnage, he’d led 23 out of the 
27 laps. He admitted it himself post-race, he had thrown everything but 
the kitchen sink in an attempt to win the race and keep lannone’s super 
fast Ducati behind him. Even he described Marquez’s final lap as 
“Unbelievable”. Marquez himself had called it the best race of his career 
to date. We barely even saw lannone claim the final podium spot, going 
down the inside at Lukey Heights, and sweeping MG in front. All four 
leading riders, separated by just a second over the line. 


Holly shit!!! @MotoGP What a race!!!!! 

— Mark Webber (@AussieGrit) October 18, 2015 


It trended worldwide on social media. Mark Webber and Ewan McGregor 
simultaneously tweeted: “Holy shit, what a race!” Pau Gasol, Spanish 
NBA Superstar, commented on it too. It was fierce. It was brutal. It was 
spectacular. It kicked the needle off the scale. It was the greatest 
MotoGP race ever. And with just two rounds to go, it was the perfect 
prelude to the oncoming storm. Ladies, gentlemen and however you 
identify... It’s time. 

Championship: Valentino Rossi - 296, Jorge Lorenzo - 285, Marc 
Marquez - 222 
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Eight - (This is) The Races 


“The sport, lost. ” - Dani Pedrosa 

You know one of the saddest elements of this entire story is? I alluded to 
it earlier, but Valentino Rossi was genuinely idolised by a childhood Marc 
Marquez. It didn’t stop Marc for being the aggressive rider he was, but it 
was certainly a refreshing dynamic to watch on TV and see in the 
paddock. I remember at Laguna Seca when Marc did a very similar 
move on Vale as to what Valentino Rossi did to Casey Stoner in 2008. 
Vale gave him a playful slap on the arse. Cheeky, but funny, 
light-hearted. At the time, it seemed like a gesture of appreciation than 
anything else. 

At some point, over the course of this season, something changed. I 
don’t know when exactly, but somewhere. Maybe it was the contact in 
Argentina, and Rossi’s snide comments after. Maybe it was Assen, and 
Honda’s understandable appeal of a contentious finish. Rumour has it, it 
may have been Aragon. There were rumblings in the paddock that Rossi 
was genuinely puzzled as to why Pedrosa raced him so hard given he 
wasn’t a title threat. 



Rossi brought receipts to Sepang’s Thursday press conference. Literally. A sheet of lap 
times. It’s like Philip Schofield and David Cameron all over again. (Crash.net) 
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As mentioned earlier, I personally suspect it was Phillip Island, and 
Marquez not going 100% in the middle of the race. Something wasn’t 
right though, and heading to Sepang, it wasn’t long before Rossi initiated 
war. It was Thursday, before a wheel was even turned in anger, where a 
bombshell was dropped. 

Valentino Rossi was pissed. And he brought receipts. Receipts in the 
form of the lap times from Australia. Rossi straight up accused Marquez 
of “playing with his rivals” last time around. But he took it one stage 
further. He actually accused Marquez of trying to help Lorenzo win the 
Championship: 

“If we can see another race like this we have to speak with Marquez. 
Because during the race, it was more difficult to understand, but after 
when I saw the race later, it was very clear that he played with us very 
much. 

I think his target was not just to win the race, but also help Lorenzo to go 
far and try to take more points on me. So I think from Phillip Island it is 
very clear that Jorge has a new supporter that is Marc. So this changes 
a lot, because for sure Marc has the potential to go away alone, and 
maybe can for sure be another type of race." (Thursday Press 
Conference, MotoGP) 

At the time, I was in f***ing shock. The man that had made a career of 
systemically picking apart his opposition, or sitting behind his prey to 
take as little risk as possible, was accusing Marquez of the same as a 
criticism? At best, it was a bit rich. At worst, it’s full blown hypocrisy. It 
was the Motorsport equivalent of the double Spiderman meme in full 
motion. 

Rossi’s accusations were by most reasonable deductions, a reach. But 
he’d already told his fanbase to leave Andrea lannone alone for his final 
lap pass for a podium spot, only to then tear into Marquez for essentially 
doing the same thing, thinking Marc could have taken off at any moment, 
lannone agreed. Marc was having none of it: 
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“I did my race, and in fact if I want to help Lorenzo, I wouldn't pass him 
on the last lap and I wouldn't push in the limit and I wouldn't take the risk. 
I don't know why they [Rossi and lannone] say this. We saw on data with 
the team and the Honda is pushing a lot the front tyre and this race was 
the softest compound that we have, but it was the only tire that we were 
able to race, and I was struggling a lot during the race. 

It's true that I will try to manage the tire well, but it is also true that in the 
middle of the race I try to push and I try to open a gap, but it wasn't 
possible. But you already know my races will never be to push from the 
beginning until the end in the first position. I did my best, I did the best 
race for my team, and the most important for me is that we won. Of 
course sometimes you try to manage the race, but I just will help if it's 
my teammate, if it's not my teammate I will push for the victory." (As 
above) 


Update: Speaking to Italian media after the press conference, and carrying a print out of the lap 
times, Rossi gave further details as to why he is sure Marquez was against him at Phillip Island: 

(Just in-case you didn’t believe me when I said Rossi brought the lap times with him. 
From the same piece on Crash. Net) 

Lorenzo was in the same camp: “He didn’t help me on the final lap!”. 
Nevertheless, the damage had been done. I was on social media at the 
time, and people were actually accusing Marquez of fiddling with Phillip 
Island like the Pied Paper. 

Okay, confession time. Remember that Chapter on “The Code” earlier? 
Detective Inspector Harrison deemed there was a missing page at the 
back of the book. I think Vale might have torn it out. It contained one 
more rule: “Don’t mess with a title fight.” Why else would Rossi wait till 
now to publicly throw Marquez under the bus, the first time Marc was no 
longer eligible to win the title? 

The problem was, this was a rule that Vale himself had conveniently 
missed in the past. Motegi, 2010. Casey Stoner and Andrea Dovizioso 
have 1st and 2nd locked down. But behind them, both Yamaha’s of 
Rossi and Lorenzo are in an intense fight for the last podium spot. Rossi 
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wanted it badly. So much so with two laps to go, he makes two hard 
defensive blocks and actually makes contact with Lorenzo’s bike. 
Between teammates, that would be wild enough on its own. But then you 
look at the Championship standings... 



Non-title contender Valentino Rossi “interfering” with title contender Jorge Lorenzo at 

Motegi 2010. 


...Jorge Lorenzo is leading after Aragon. He has a 56 point lead going 
into Motegi, but given Dani Pedrosa withdrew through injury earlier in the 
weekend, he has a golden chance to put the final nail in the coffin. 
Valentino Rossi is risking both their bikes while his teammate is trying to 
wrap the title up, when he himself is mathematically out of the running, 
144 points behind with only 125 available. And yet, you’d think it was a 
Catalunya rematch if you didn’t know any better. 

Was this going through Vale’s mind? Probably nothing. To be fair, it was 
only really brought up after Rossi made the statements he did. But it 
would certainly explain why he allegedly wasn’t a fan of Pedrosa’s 
aggression after Aragon earlier in the season. 


The notion of riders not giving 100% is always a particularly hard one to 
prove, and even harder to justify. They’ve all got bosses. They’ve all got 
very expendable jobs, despite the thin talent pool. They’ve all got 
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sponsors who want their investment justified. It’s a hard sell to anyone 
who understands this sport that anyone riding a nearly 300 horsepower 
death trap would ever even consider anything less. But here we are. 

Until Sunday afternoon, the weekend plays out pretty normally besides a 
bit of classic media discussion based on the soundbites. In Qualifying, 
Honda hits a 1-2 with Pedrosa in front of Marquez, a rare occurrence this 
season. And Rossi wins a key battle on the front row, demoting Lorenzo 
to 4th. 



The race. The Honda’s hold position off the start. Rossi stays with them, 
as Lorenzo struggles early on to stay with them, he’s got Dovi all over 
him in 5th. By the end of the first lap though, Lorenzo’s steadied himself, 
and has bridged the gap to the leading group. 

Lap 2. Big lunge under braking from Lorenzo into Turn 1, Rossi tries to 
cut back in as Lorenzo leaves the door open slightly but then proceeds 
to slam it in his face, lannone retires with a technical problem. Lorenzo 
sets the fastest lap of the race over the line, the leading pack of four all 
relatively level. 
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(CNN International) 


Lap 3. Marquez goes wide into Turn 4, Lorenzo goes into 2nd. Pedrosa 
takes full advantage of the error, he stretches his lead to .8 of a second. 
Marquez is struggling and falling into Rossi’s clutches. According to the 
commentary box, he’s struggled with front end grip all weekend, and it 
shows. 

Lap 4. Rossi gets a great exit off of Turn 3, dives down the inside of 
Marquez and goes into 3rd, despite an attempt from Marc to square off 
the curve. Marquez stays with him for the rest of the lap. 

Lap 5. Marquez gets a great launch off the exit of the final corner, he 
brakes hard into Turn 1, retaking 3rd, only for Rossi to come back on the 
inside, holding the line through Turn 2. Marquez with a massive lunge at 
Turn 4 to take back 3rd! Rossi immediately counters into Turn 5, only for 
Marquez to shut the door at Turn 6! This is insane from Rossi and 
Marquez, the Top 2 are going into the distance, they don’t care! 

Rossi finally sets up the Turn 9 move he’d been eyeing up, but Marquez 
hangs it round the outside and keeps it pinned through 10, almost 
making contact on the apex. Rossi squares off Turn 11 on the narrower 
lime, but nearly loses the front, slipping off the peg. Marquez’s 
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momentum keeps him in front through Sector 3. By the time they’re over 
the line, Lorenzo in 2nd is two seconds ahead. 



Lap 6. Rossi stays with Marquez and lays a block pass at Turn 7 of all 
places to take back 3rd. Through Turn 8, Rossi looks behind him and 
throws his hand up at Marquez in frustration. Marquez refuses to yield, 
takes the narrower line through Turns 12 and 13, ahead by a nose. A 
genius line of commentary from Nick Harris: “It makes the Rossi vs 
Biaggi feud look like a Vicar’s Tea Party!” 

Lap 7. Rossi stays close, can’t get Marquez at Turn 4. He waits and 
takes the narrower line into Turn 11 instead. Both riders are wiping the 
others' noses under braking. They’re not holding back. This feels 
personal. Marquez gets the run out of 11, but Rossi stands the bike up 
on acceleration, pushing Marquez to the outside kerb. Marquez snaps in 
front of Rossi under braking for the entry of 13, Rossi is taking the 
narrower line into 14... Wait, he’s way off the apex... he’s looking at 
Marquez... He’s way outside the apex, Marquez can’t make the corner... 
they’re running outside, Rossi’s foot slips, MARQUEZ IS DOWN! 
MARQUEZ IS DOWN AND ROSSI PEELS OFF INTO THE DISTANCE! 
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Marquez can pick the bike up, and limp it back to the pits, but he’s done. 
Rossi is on his own in 3rd. The Sepang crowd roars. Within a lap, Race 
Direction announce they’re investigating the incident after the race. 

The rest of the race almost feels numbing by comparison. There’s a fleet 
of cameras outside Marquez’s garage, understandably so. By the time a 
lap goes by, Rossi’s six seconds behind his teammate. It’s a very lonely 
third. 

The politics have already begun in the paddock. Livio Suppo, Repsol 
team boss, marches straight to Race Direction. They’re not talking until 
after the race. Livio is pissed in public, tells MotoGP’s world feed 
broadcast with still a handful of laps to go, that: “It’s quite clear Valentino 
deliberately kicked Marquez off the bike." Yamaha are asked for 
comment. They say nothing and are waiting for the investigation. 

They show a replay. Rossi takes two, maybe three good hard looks at 
where Marquez is in relation to him, and he’s nowhere near the apex of 
Turn 13. Even Uccio, his best friend who they cut to for a reaction, has 
his arms wide, puzzled expressions on his face. Says it all. 
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From a competitive standpoint, the race is virtually over. Pedrosa leads 
until the finish. Lorenzo, gives up the ghost with about eight laps to go. 

It’s a comfortable 2nd. Rossi’s in no-man's land. Pedrosa wins. It all feels 
like a side-show while the main attraction takes place in the stewards 
office. 



Parc Ferme. No handshakes. Everyone’s keeping themselves to 
themselves. Lorenzo celebrating the 2nd place like it's a win. He has no 
clue what’s happened behind him. Rossi, very quiet and restrained over 
his 3rd. Pedrosa, rightly celebrating an excellent victory. Rossi’s 
post-race interview next. He’s asked straight away about the clash. 

Rossi is annoyed that he lost time fighting Marquez. Claims he wanted to 
take a wider line to be faster on exit, says he wasn’t sure what Marquez 
was doing before he crashed. Claims if they’d stayed behind, they could 
have taken the fight to Jorge. Says Valencia will be more difficult. Hmm. 

Pedrosa and Lorenzo booed as they took the podium. The atmosphere 
isn’t normal. You can tell straight away. The army of yellow, over 88,000 
strong in the stands were clear in their stance. Everyone but Rossi was 
the enemy. 


In an unprecedented act, Valentino Rossi no-showed the official 
post-race press conference. I’d been watching GP since 2000, I’d never 
seen that before. He finally spoke hours later within his own garage in 
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the traditional post-race debrief. When asked whether he thought 
Marquez helped Lorenzo at Phillip Island, he said: “It is indeed true that 
Marquez did not piay with both of us: he only played with me! It is 
important that he knows that I know! The case is that he isn’t playing fair 
(something that a professional rider has to do in these situations). 
Especially because Marquez could be very competitive in the last two 
races. ” 

He was pressed as to why then, Marquez beat Lorenzo on the last lap. 
He still maintained that Marquez was way quicker than everyone else, 
and that everytime Rossi passed, Marquez would counter very 
aggressively, and reckoned he knew Marquez could pass and beat 
Lorenzo within three laps. He was adamant he was doing this 
specifically to put riders between himself, and Lorenzo upfront. 



He was adamant that Marquez was helping Lorenzo win: “He is angry at 
me for a personal matter. Although he never said it, he thinks that in 
Argentina I made him crash; and then at Assen he is still thinking about 
the last chicane, in his head he feels he should have won that race. 
Since then he has been angry and thinking like a child: I do not win, but 
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you do not win either. At this point, the lesser evil is for him and Lorenzo 
to win.” 

He even questioned Marquez’s support of himself as a child: “ Watch out, 
here we must make a clarification: did he really idolise me? Did he really 
have my poster at home? I'm not so sure. I'd like to go back in time and 
see. If I win another title, then he knows that he will have to win one 
more to overtake me. If instead Jorge wins, then they have more or less 
the same. ” 

He even thought that his pass at Laguna Seca back in 2013, was the 
first sign: “There have been lots of moments, at Laguna Seca he wanted 
to do what I had done to Stoner five years before, when he could easily 
have passed three corners later. It was the first signal. And I said so, but 
I did not want to believe it. To think evil, it takes forever.” 



Nope. Totally didn’t like him as a kid. Never. (Kridangan) 


For Valentino, Sepang was all the validation he needed. In his eyes, 
Marc faked the hero worship and wanted to do everything to beat him, 
and that he wanted Lorenzo to win the title to take one away from Vale. 
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To Vale, at least Biaggi and Lorenzo were honest, if not cunning in their 
disagreements. This was an act of war. 

The official post-race press conference was genuinely hard to watch. 
Dani Pedrosa’s just had a brilliant win and no-one cared. He and 
Lorenzo were sitting there after a very hard race, answering questions 
on the characters of the paddock around them, while being booed for 
doing absolutely nothing wrong. It’s hard not to feel sorry for them here. 

In the meantime, everyone and their mother had an opinion. MotoGP 
embraced it with the hashtag #SepangClash. Jorge Lorenzo’s 
perspective on the incident? 



Casey Stoner O 

@Official_CS27 


y 


If anyone else had done what Valentino did we would have been 
black flagged immediately, no questions asked 

C? 2,676 10:58 AM-Oct 25, 2015 © 


“If another rider did what Valentino did today, he would do minimum a 
ride through, minimum a black flag, minimum a race of penalization. But 
it didn't happen, and I'm disappointed, very disappointed." 

Carl Fogarty, Superbike legend, and a now retired Casey Stoner, backed 
him up, adamant that Rossi’s influence on the sport blunted the call. 
Pedrosa called hypocrisy: "Valentino [is always] saying, well, this is 
racing, and racing is like this, and we should fight, and now he is 
changing his comment. A little bit of [a] contradiction at this moment of 
what he said then, and what he is saying now." 
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Michael Laverty 

@MichaeiLaverty 




Marc broke the unwritten rule, always RESPECT those fighting 
for a Championship when you're not Vale got enraged and hung 
him out to dry 

2,006 1:26 PM-Oct 25, 2015 0 


O 1,859 people are talking about this 


> 


I was watching on BT Sport, they had Michael Laverty and Colin 
Edwards as pundits, and Laverty directly mentioned that last page of 
“The Code"; "Marc [Marquez] broke the unwritten rule, always respect 
those fighting for a championship when you're not.”. He even claimed 
he’d threaten to strangle a Moto3 rider on Twitter, if they interfered in a 
Championship he was fighting for. Colin Edwards agreed, stating that 
Marquez’s pride wasn’t as important as the title Rossi was fighting for. 

The paddock largely fell into the same statement. Marquez was 
antagonising Rossi, but Rossi went too far to make a point. Former 
riders like Jeremy McWilliams, Josh Brookes, James Toseland, and Troy 
Bayliss all chipped in with similar takes. 

People from other series had their two cents. I remember Jason Plato, 
British Touring Car legend had multiple phone shot videos breaking 
down every angle. Sebastian Vettel, four-time FI World Champion 
claimed Rossi wasn’t at fault. Felipe Massa favoured Marquez. It went 
even further, Spain and Italy’s Prime Ministers were backing their 
respective sides. This debate had gone literally worldwide. It 
transcended not just MotoGP. Not just Motorsport. But sport itself. 

Meanwhile, back in Sepang, Race Direction had made a verdict. They 
deemed that Valentino Rossi had ridden irresponsibly, and doing so 
caused a crash. The punishment, three penalty points on Rossi’s 
license. 
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Mike Webb, Race Director, made further comments: “I can give you a 
general feeling rather than a quote from our hearing, because obviously 
it is a closed door hearing. Marc explained that he was riding his normal 
race waiting for the tyres to feel good and going fast when he could and 
slowing down when he had to. 

"Valentino was of the opinion that Marc was deliberately slowing the 
pace of the race down and doing so unfairly. We listened to both riders; 
our opinion was that there was some fault on both sides, but as far as 
the rulebook goes Marquez did not make any contact, did not break any 
rules as such, but we feel that his behaviour was causing problems to 
Rossi who reacted. Unfortunately he reacted in a way that is against the 
rules. ” 

Ah, hold up. I forgot to explain something here. (Author dramatic effect, 
sorry) 



Karel Hanika (right), received five penalty points for deliberately crashing into and 
breaking the collarbone of a competitor in Moto3 this same season. 


The penalty point system. Introduced in 2013, it was a scheme Race 
Direction had brought in to try and better manage riders behaviour on 
track. The way the system worked was, you could be given penalty 
points for unsportsmanlike behaviour, at stewards discretion. Four points 
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in a calendar year would demote you to the back of the grid for a race. 
Seven, you start a race from the pitlane. Ten, and it’s a one-race ban. 

There was a reason I put Rossi’s Misano qualifying incident in bold. He 
already had one point. Add the three from Sepang, and Rossi has to 
start the season finale from Valencia at the back of the grid. 

Fun Fact: They scrapped the four and seven point penalties after the 
season finished, and then the whole system itself a year after that. 
Objectively, this was a mess that never really worked. 

It was already clear that by the time we woke up on Monday morning, 
this was the single most talked about incident in the sport’s history. Jerez 
2005 was massive, but we didn’t have social media back then. This was 
the Internet viral catalyst the sport was looking for. 

MotoGP, just shook the sports world for the first time. And man, we 
wouldn’t forget it for a while. 



(Valencia, overhead. Credit to Speedcafe) 
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Nine - The Grand Finale 


“Them being Spanish, they knew what was at stake, and I benefited from 

that.” - Jorge Lorenzo 

So, heading into the season finale at Valencia, Valentino Rossi was 
clinging onto his Championship lead. Valentino Rossi had 312 points. 
Jorge Lorenzo had 305. The maths for Rossi were very simple. Second 
place, and it’s yours. Anything less, opens the door for Jorge. But that 
task just became that much harder for Vale, as he was now starting from 
the back. 

Wasn’t without Vale digging his heels in, though. Yamaha appealed 
Rossi’s penalty points from Sepang. The appeal was thrown out. So of 
course, Valentino, with only days before the final race, went to the Court 
of Arbitration for Sport, the highest sporting court in the land. He put 
through an urgent request to reduce the amount of penalty points to one, 
nullifying the grid penalty that was on the table. The Court wasn’t playing 
ball. Vale is starting this finale at the back, whether he likes it or not. 

For Jorge Lorenzo, of course, his best shot is winning. A win, forces 
Rossi to have to follow him home. And that would be a nearly impossible 
task. The Honda’s have been competitive enough on a level playing 
field, winning seven of the seventeen races we’ve had so far. Doing that, 
from the back of the field, is the longest of shots. Here was the maths: 

A Top 2 finish for Rossi, or if Lorenzo finishes 10th or lower, he’s 
Champion. 

If Lorenzo wins or finishes second, Rossi has to finish directly 
behind him, or else Lorenzo’s champion. 

If both hit trouble and are outside the usual “Top 4”, Rossi has to 
finish within six places of Lorenzo to win the title. 

If Rossi fails to score, Lorenzo has to finish 9th to win the title on 
countback. (He had six wins, to Valentino’s four.) 

With me so far? Good. What made the odds even more stacked against 
Valentino, was the track itself. Valencia is not the kindest for good 
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racing. To this point in 2015, six of the last ten races there were won with 
the leader in front from lights to chequered flag. Valencia, is one of the 
slowest tracks on the calendar for average speed. There’s not a lot of 
places to overtake either. Turns 1 and 2 are really your own shot due to 
heavier braking. Anywhere else and we’re talking block passes, and that 
might get ugly. 



You know the drill! 


The two biggest question marks that would decide the Championship. 
Number one, how fast can Valentino Rossi clear the backmarkers and 
the midfield? We know the Yamaha’s should be mighty fast here, and 
the top runners are usually at least a half a second a lap faster than 
everyone else. But the more time you spend passing them, the more 
time the field takes to stretch out, and the more time lost. A luxury Vale 
doesn’t have in this one. BikeLive host Dre Harrison, the weekend 
before the finale said, anything better than 4th would be a miracle, and 
that he’s probably gonna need a crasher from the usual Top 3. 

The other big question is, what was gonna happen at the front? Lorenzo 
doesn’t need to win. If I was playing the percentages here, second 
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should do. How hard does he go for the win? And what role will the 
Honda’s play in this? They’re only racing for pride. But that didn’t stop 
Marquez in Sepang or Phillip Island. Has Marc really got a dog in this 
fight? Will Sepang, and the whispers of the sports CEO, Carmelo 
Ezpeleta, be playing in their heads, the buzz from the last race still 
carrying a fortnight on? We’ll soon find out. 

Qualifying came on Saturday, and there was a statement of intent made. 
Jorge Lorenzo qualifies on pole. It’s the worst news possible for Vale. 
And even worse, Lorenzo has crushed the field by nearly half a second 
to do it. It’s the best lap he’s had all year, it was a masterclass. Not a 
good sign. The Repsol’s fill out the front row, Marquez over Pedrosa. 



The grid. If you’re curious, Cal Crtuchlow who was meant to be starting 5th, had 
technical problems so he was moved to the back. One less quality rider for Rossi to 

pass... 


Sunday. Grid before the start. This feels... different. It’s not like every 
other grid walk. There’s more people there than I’ve ever seen. Extra 
celebrities. Mark Webber, Martin Brundle, that wanker from Bake Off. 
They’ve flown over thinking they might just be seeing a miracle happen 
here. Can’t say I blame them, this is the most anticipated MotoGP 
season finale ever. Even more so than 2006. 
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The lights go out for the 18th and final time. It’s a dream start for 
Lorenzo. A clear holeshot, and some early jostling between the two 
Honda’s. The camera immediately cuts to Valentino. How was his start? 
Half way through the opening lap, he’s up to 16th. Given 26 bikes 
started, he’s +10. About as good a start as he could have hoped for. He 
passes Misano hero Loris Baz next. 15th over the line after Lap 1, 29 to 
go. He’s already in the points. 

Lorenzo can’t break the two Honda's early on. Rossi passes Nicky 
Hayden; Yonny Hernandez, and a very aggressive lunge at Alvaro 
Bautista at the Turn 11 hairpin on Lap 2. Rossi’s up to 12th. 



Lap 3. A simple move from Rossi gets him past Stefan Bradl’s Aprilia. 
Then Michele Pirro, the world’s fastest policeman into Bernat Martinez 
corner. Further ahead, a bit of luck for Vale - Andrea lannone crashes at 
the penultimate corner. Rossi’s already up to 9th, while at the front, 
back-to-back fastest laps to settle in for Jorge Lorenzo. He’s every bit as 
on it as Valentino is. Problem for Rossi was Pirro was really the last of 
the “easy” passes. 

Lap 5. Takes Rossi a lap to reel in the next group, but lucky for him, 
they’re close. It’s Bradley Smith, Danilo Petrucci, and Pol Espargaro just 
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in front. But Rossi can’t find a way around Smith yet. A lap lost, and 
another half second lost to Lorenzo. Rossi needs to make moves. NOW. 

Lap 6. Another Martinez corner pass for Rossi on Smith. P8. Lap 7. 
Danilo Petrucci sees Rossi behind him. He gets out of the way and 
deliberately runs way offline to let Rossi and Bradley Smith through. 

Well, they did mention Danilo’s a mate... P7. Lorenzo’s starting to get 
away a touch, gap at the front now half a second. The damage is being 
done though - We’re only six laps in and Rossi is nearly nine seconds off 
the front already. 



Passing takes time. It’s not optimal. Even with the progress up the field, the gap keeps 

stretching... 


Lap 8. Rossi runs wide at Turn 2. Another half second lost. The timing 
tower shows the scale of the problem. Even if Rossi gets to the front of 
the queue past Dovi in 4th. It’s 6.6 seconds to Pedrosa in third. It’s 
starting to slip away. 

It’s not until the middle of Lap 10 when Rossi overtakes Pol Espargaro, 
an elbow bumping move into Angel Nieto corner. P6. Lap 12.. Aleix 
Espargaro isn’t going down easy. Rossi tries a move into Turn 1, but 
goes in too hot, Aleix takes back the place. Rossi seals the deal with a 
superb bit of braking into Turn 4. He repeats it a lap later on Dovi. 
Rossi’s now fourth. He’s at the front of the queue. The good news? 
Open air, and only the Honda’s left to catch. The bad news? They’re 11 
seconds away. 

As it stands, Lorenzo leads the Championship by five points. 2nd is still 
fine, as he has six wins to Rossi’s four. He can let one Honda beat him, 
but not both. The lead battle has stabilised. Lorenzo is still half a second 
ahead of Marquez, with Pedrosa a further second back and slowly 
dropping away. They’re all lapping within a tenth or so of each other. 
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Four laps later, it’s still the same at the front. Rossi is in open air, but he 
can’t make any ground on Pedrosa. It seems that Rossi has got nothing 
left. He now needs Honda’s help to win the title. Lorenzo, isn’t giving 
them an inch. The metronome is in full swing, lap times within a tenth of 
each other, 31.7’s again, and again, and again. This is what Lorenzo 
does so well, bulletproof consistency. 

10 laps to go. Marquez is still within half a second, biding his time. 
Pedrosa’s faded to two and a half seconds back. Rossi’s cruising, he’s 
given up. It’s looking more and more like Lorenzo’s gonna be World 
Champion... 

7 laps to go. Marquez is now within striking distance but doesn’t make a 
move on Lorenzo yet. He’s certainly looking good in Sector 2, turns 4-7. 
But funnily enough, Pedrosa’s starting to take a tenth or two here and 
there in 3rd. It’s now 1.7 seconds, and he’s the key man. If this was 
Baseball, he’d be the “World Series winning run on base”. 



That’s Pedrosa in the middle. He made his move on Marquez but couldn’t keep it online, 

letting Marquez come back. 


3 to go. Pedrosa is within a second of the leading two, Marquez STILL 
hasn’t made a move on Lorenzo yet and Pedrosa is the fastest man on 
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the track by miles... 2 to go. Pedrosa is in range! Marquez tries half a 
look into Turn 6, but can’t get there, and with a wide exit, Pedrosa 
pounces for 2nd, but can’t get it stopped into Martinez, Marquez back 
into 2nd with a lap and a half to go! 

Final lap of the Championship, and Marquez can’t get close enough for a 
move, the corners tick down... Marc has half a look into the final corner, 
he can’t get there, JORGE LORENZO IS THE 2015 WORLD 
CHAMPION!!! 



Lorenzo celebrates with a team of his mates in his former Championship 
winning race suits, his 5th World Title in all classes. A dejected Vale 
scoots back on a lap of honour, but gets a fleet of high fives in the 
pitlane and a standing ovation as he drives into his pit box. A beaten 
man, but a warrior who could do no more. 

We see the podium. Fair to say, a mixed reception, audible boo’s for 
Marc Marquez and Jorge Lorenzo as they took their places. 

Jorge Lorenzo - 330 (Champion), Valentino Rossi - 325 
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Ten - The Loose Ends 


“Those two laps in Brno were two of the most scintillating, jaw-dropping 
laps, you’ll ever see.” - Matt Birt, MotoGP commentator 

For what it’s worth, Valentino Rossi boycotted the award ceremony after 
the race and didn’t collect his silver medal for Championship runner-up. 
Allegedly, he went straight to his motorhome after the flag. 

So what happened to everyone after the dust had settled? Not that we 
knew it at the time, but this season was the peak of Jorge Lorenzo’s 
career. He had just one more season at Yamaha in 2016. But the 
tension and politics within the Yamaha camp had, in his eyes, gotten too 
toxic. Lorenzo was allegedly tired of Rossi’s posse and difference in 
team mentality, and the inherent bias between the two Yamaha riders. 
One of the senior members of staff leaked to the media that, “A title win 
for Rossi would be worth five of Lorenzo’s.” Not a nice thing to hear 
when you’re the reigning World Champion. 



“It wasn’t a hard negotiation. 
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By Jerez, Lorenzo had announced a move to Ducati for the following 
season. By the end of 2016, his relationship with Rossi had gotten even 
more sour after Rossi did a very early block pass on him at Misano. 
When Lorenzo called out the double standards of Rossi’s riding 
compared to the previous year, Rossi just laughed him off. Lorenzo 
would ultimately finish 3rd in the Championship in his final Yamaha 
season. 

Two difficult years at Ducati followed. It took Lorenzo the better part of 
an entire season to adapt his riding style to a vastly different motorcycle. 
Just three podiums in his first season there, and a crash from the lead at 
a wet Misano, a bitter pill to swallow. It wasn’t without yet more 
controversy. While Lorenzo was struggling, his teammate and Ducati 
veteran Andrea Dovizoso had a six-win, title contending season. 

With two rounds left, in a straight team dogfight at a wet Sepang, 
Lorenzo had a message show up on Ducati’s new dashboard: “Mapping 
8”. Turns out, this was a coded, team orders message for Lorenzo to 
move over and let Dovi through to help win the title against Marc 
Marquez. Lorenzo ignored it. It didn’t matter as he made a mistake and 
Dovi came through anyway to win, but the controversy rumbled into the 
finale at Valencia. Lorenzo was ahead of Dovi in a race he had to win to 
have any chance at the title. Lorenzo got the Mapping 8 message. He 
ignored it again. It didn’t matter as both Ducati’s crashed out in the end, 
but the heat never went away. Especially with Ducati really becoming 
Dovi’s team that season. 

Lorenzo was still struggling in the first half of 2018 too. It wasn’t until Le 
Mans where a breakthrough was made - Moving the fuel tank on the 
bike relieved some of the physical pressure of riding over a race 
distance. Lorenzo won back to back at Mugello and Catalunya. But 
Ducati had to make a decision as to whether to keep him on. The team 
was split, but they went for Pramac’s Danilo Petrucci instead. Lorenzo 
won one more time at Austria, but a broken toe at Aragon, followed by a 
hellacious highside in Thailand via electronics failure effectively ended 
his time with the team. 
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He was given a lifeline at Honda last year after Dani Pedrosa was 
effectively shown the door, terfed out by his former mentor and 
discoverer of his talent, Alberto Puig. It was a saddening sight. A 
five-time World Champion reduced to minor points on a Honda he just 
couldn’t adapt to. And then, a horror crash at Assen broke his back in 
two places, missing four races in the middle of the season. At Valencia, 
he announced a shock retirement from the sport, citing the fear of 
permanent injury, and that risk no longer being worth it. 



“The end?” 


We thought it was the end of a magnificent career. But a quick return to 
the paddock as a Yamaha test rider raised eyebrows. Until the 
Coronavirus epidemic of 2020, he was set to return as a wildcard at 
Catalunya this season, but that race has since been suspended. His 
future is unclear, but this writer suspects we haven’t seen the last of 
Lorenzo just yet. 

Andrea lannone was another man who peaked after 2015. He was on 
the brink of becoming Ducati’s team leader after an excellent campaign. 
He had an extension ready to go, but a horror crash on the final lap of 
Argentina in 2016, wrecked himself, and his teammate Dovi. lannone 
reportedly had his extension off the table, and was replaced by Jorge 
Lorenzo instead, lannone would join Suzuki for 2017, but largely 
unimpressed. 
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Andrea reportedly pissed off Suzuki’s executives with bad attitude, 
partying, and largely mediocre results. He got better in 2018 with a 
handful of podiums, but he was severely outclassed by new teammate 
Alex Rins, who quickly made the team his own. Last season, Andrea 
moved to Aprillia, but made headline news at the end of the season 
when he failed a drug test for cocaine during the flyaway rounds. After a 
lengthy court battle, he was given an 18 month suspension from racing. 
At the time of writing, Andrea is appealing the outcome with the Court of 
Arbitration for Sport. 

Dani Pedrosa was just starting his career slide after this point. I suspect 
he was the biggest victim of a Honda factory that became more and 
more specialised towards catering the needs of Marc Marquez. It was an 
understandable approach, but Pedrosa’s decline almost seemed like the 
last bastion of the old way. A rider of greater importance than maybe we 
ever gave credit for. He’d still rack up three more wins, a streak of 
sixteen straight seasons before going winless in his final season in the 
sport in 2018. He’s now a test rider at KTM, helping with their MotoGP 
project. 



Without a doubt, the greatest rider to never win a top flight title. Three times a 
Championship runner-up, 7 times in the Top 3, and 31 MotoGP wins. 


Marc Marquez’s time in the sport since 2015 now reminds of Dragonball 
Z. More specifically, Namek, when Frieza tells the rest of the Z-Fighters 
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that he still has two transformations left. It’s hard not to argue that his 
development as a bike rider has gotten better and better. He still had 
blips, like the aforementioned meltdown at Argentina in 2018, but the 
2015 season was the last time he’d be beaten for a Championship. 

2016, he took advantage of a feuding Yamaha factory that didn’t know 
which horse to back. The rise of Andrea Dovizoso as Ducati’s new 
talisman posed a threat, but Marquez over time, ironed out a lot of the 
kinks in his game. A lot of the speed, but with smarter season 
intelligence. A greater sense of “taking the points” rather than going with 
massive gambles every weekend. 



Arguably his greatest highlight , tucking the front in a title finale at Valencia in 2017, 
taking a 64 degree lean angle at 85 miles per hour AND SAVING IT. (Credit MotoGP and 

David Reygondeau) 


But as the sport got more competitive from this time onwards, Marquez’s 
exceptional talent only shone brighter as a lot of riders on a similar level 
beat each other up. Marc had banker rounds like the Circuit of the 
America’s, Phillip Island, Aragon and the Sachsenring, where he’s 
almost guaranteed to win. He’d further developed his riding technique 
where he can save more drops off the front end of the bike with his knee 
and elbows to get out of nearly guaranteed crashes. 
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The magnum opus of Marquez’s continued dominance though, was the 
season just gone in 2019. Remember how I said Jorge Lorenzo’s 2010 
was brilliant? Well, Marc Marquez had the single most ridiculous season 
of all-time. A season of 10 pole positions, 12 wins, 7 second places, and 
just the one DNF, an engine braking failure, not a rider error. A 
single-season points record of 420, and a higher points per round 
average than Lorenzo’s 2010 effort, despite the extra race in the 
calendar. He also overtook Mick Doohan to become the sport’s greatest 
qualifier. 

And if he wasn’t winning most of the time, he was narrowly losing 
dogfights, like more classics in Austria and Silverstone where he just lost 
out to Andrea Dovizioso and Alex Rins respectively. Even then, losing 
the super-close ones would be a harsh criticism given he also bested 
new hotshot Fabio Quartararo a couple of times, as well as Maverick 
Vinales at Phillip Island. 



56 wins. 62 pole positions. 95 podiums. And now, Six MotoGP World Championships. 
We may be seeing the greatest rider ever in front of our own eyes. (Asphalt and Rubber) 
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Marc Marquez really has been the man that has truly ended the run of 
Valentino Rossi being MotoGP’s pound-for-pound king. He’s now got 
eight world titles, six in the top flight, and just one off of The Doctor 
himself. Marquez’s loyalty to the Honda brand might be the only reason 
we’re not having more debates as to who MotoGP’s greatest ever rider 
is. 

As for Vale, he’s not gotten as close to World Title #10 than that epic 
2015 season. He was runner-up once again in 2016, but mistakes and a 
disastrous Motegi crash gift-wrapped Marquez an early title on Honda’s 
home track. Lorenzo was replaced by highly touted Suzuki prospect 
Maverick Vinales. Rossi’s gone 1-2 against him head-to-head since. 
Maverick fills a lot of the gaps that Rossi’s left behind as Father Time 
seems to have caught up with him. 

Maverick’s an excellent qualifier, and when dialed into his rhythm, is as 
fast as anyone in the world. Compared to Vale, who was still having 
magic moments occasionally, like a wonderful home pole at Mugello in 
2018. But the one bankable asset Rossi has always had, his race pace, 
showed signs of deterioration. 



As of April 26th 2020 as I write this , Rossi wants to race into his 42nd year of life, 
COVID-19 inspiring him to continue with a shortened season all but certain. 


Ill 







It’s been forty-seven races, and at the time of writing, 34 months since 
his last victory. Vale turned 41 this past February. The fact he’s still even 
good enough for a Top 7 spot in the Championship at his age is a 
borderline miracle. He’s still keeping so many fans on edge over his 
future. He’s not been acting like a man who wants to retire just yet. 

Despite Fabio Quartararo taking his seat for 2021, he still has a Yamaha 
factory lifeline if he wants it. And with the Coronavirus threatening to 
jeopardise this season, deep down, I feel like The Doctor has one last 
miracle left to perform, even if the blue of Yamaha, becomes turquoise 
instead. Who knows, maybe Rossi finally tackles the sport with a team of 
his own, the next chapter of his remarkable legacy in a sport he may 
have single-handedly saved. 



Rossi’s future is probably the most intriguing part of the 2021 rider market. Does 
Petronas take him on? Does Rossi accelerate his own team ambitions? We’ll see. 
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Eleven - The Perspective 


“Marc Marquez is the most aggressive rider I’ve ever seen, and he didn’t 
go for it. He only raced his teammate hard” - Neil Hodgson, BT Sport 
pundit and 2003 World Superbike Champion 

Now, full disclosure again: I am a Marquez fan. I have hundreds of quids 
worth of T-Shirts and gear. It’s partly because I have ASD and have a 
compulsive habit to collect gear, but also because he was so spectacular 
to watch, I was hooked. I dropped off the wagon for a lot of the late 
2000’s because honestly, I just didn’t care for any of the elite riders. My 
family were all hardcore Rossi fans and it got tribalistic (Hold that 
thought), within my own four walls. Marquez brought me back. 

So, this is all my opinion on what the last four chapters showed. Let’s get 
the big one out of the way... Did Valentino kick Marc off the bike? My 
heart says, no. It looks like a kick in real time, a coincidence of Marquez 
starting to fall trying to make the corner, and Rossi’s foot slipping off the 
peg. I don’t think Rossi would go THAT far. 

I DO think he was absolutely clued in on what led up to it though. He 
took three long looks at Marquez on the run up to the corner and had 
zero intention of making the apex. He wanted to run Marquez off the 
corner and then off the track. By any measure, that in itself is pretty 
despicable. 

To be honest, that’s now what was the most alarming thing about “The 
Kick”. It was everything that came before. I will say this for as long as I’m 
a hobbyist Motorsport writer, Rossi had a god complex, and we were all 
enablers to it. 

To a degree, I understand why. Rossi was and is massive for the sport. 
He was box office entertainment for a sport that badly needed someone 
off the track, just as much as on. But whenever he was under any sort of 
pressure, the mask slipped. Sete Gibernau was a great friend. The 
moment Rossi’s racing was affected by Qatar, they weren’t even on 
speaking terms, and dropped a very nasty comment saying he’d never 
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win again. And this was before Jerez. Remember, this is a man who 
literally punched out a competitor behind the scenes. 

In the first half of his career, Rossi was so good it almost didn’t matter. 
The mind games with Roberts, Biaggi and Gibernau, his three biggest 
rivals at the time, worked a treat. Combine that with a sport raking in the 
money off a new cash cow, and a media hub that never called Rossi to 
task for anything below the belt in his racing career, and you can see 
how the latter might think he’s untouchable. 

So when 2015 started, Rossi was playing the same tricks again. After a 
couple of down years in up to 2014, Rossi got the spring in his step. He 
thought he could win again. And win consistently. So when Marquez 
made a silly, but ultimately harmless mistake in Argentina, he started 
laying the groundwork to try the same mind games again. Poked the 
bear again after Assen. But Phillip Island was when it all came out. That 
was the hammer. And it didn’t work. Let’s not forget, this was Rossi’s 
first title race that was competitive all the way to the end since 2006. And 
that one, was the one that got away. Unlucky yes, but Hayden’s 
consistency got him over the line. 



The last Rossi title showdown in 2006. It didn’t go to plan. (Crash.net) 
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All Phillip Island did was piss Marquez off. And rightly so, the comments 
Rossi made were nasty, personal, and scathing. Accusing someone of 
rigging a race by any measure is a bold accusation. To question the 
man’s childhood fandom is by any measure, callous. 

Sepang was the boiling point. Marquez absolutely raced more 
aggressively than normal. But so did Valentino. He huffed and puffed, 
acting massively out of character when he realised he couldn’t shake 
Marquez off like he’d done with so many other rivals. This wasn’t the 
Rossi of 2005, virtually invincible on track. The field had evolved. It was 
faster, it was shreweder, and it was better at handling the media. 

Marquez absolutely poked the bear. But he never stepped over the line 
of fair play. He only really broke the “unwritten rule” that so many within 
the sport use out of convenience. So Rossi snapped and took the law 
into his own hands, like he’d done before. And this time, it didn’t work. It 
was Michael Schumacher at Jerez 1997, only somehow more blatant. 

To be fair to Vale, he’s since admitted that he regretted making the 
comments and accusations he made towards Marc after Phillip Island. 
But I don’t think he regrets it because of Marc. I think he regretted how 
much the situation ended up spiralling out of control. He never 
apologised for the accusations he made. If anything, he showed 
continued vitriol when he sat down with Suzi Perry of BT Sport before 
the Aragon race a year later, calling Marquez an “idiot” for what he did 
that day in Sepang. 

Speaking of the law, I think Race Direction were absolutely soft in how 
they handled this. Three penalty points, in a vacuum, meant no penalty. 
They were clever and used the previous point that Rossi had picked up 
at Misano to make it look like they dished out a punishment. Without it, 
Rossi gets off scot-free for intentionally causing an accident. 

Karel Hanika in Moto3 that same season got FIVE points for deliberately 
running into Juanfran Guevara after the race had finished. Again, far too 
soft, but also showing a lack of consistency. Both were very dangerous 
moves to make, and both were intentional beyond most reasonable 
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doubt. Again, the penalty looked worse than it was because Hanika 
already had two points, so at Le Mans, he had to start from pitlane when 
on its own, it would be just a start from the back. 

But when you compare Vale’s incident to previous ones, it shows that 
the sport had absolutely gotten softer over the years. Shoutout to 
Trunkman for writing about it in 2015, but a bit before my time at Mugello 
in 1999, Loris Capirossi T-bones rival Marcellino Lucci. Reckless, and 
irresponsible, at best, similar to Vale’s incident. He was disqualified, and 
given a one-race suspension. 

Motegi 2003, a young John Hopkins skittles himself and two other riders 
at the first corner. A move you can put down to inexperience more than 
anything else. He was given a suspension for the next race. In the same 
race, Makoto Tamada punts off Sete Gibernau in a desperate move to 
get a home podium. Reckless, but probably not with the same level of 
intent. Tamada was disqualified from the race result. 



Apologies for the poor quality, they filmed with potatoes in 2003. But on the right, there’s 
Tamada bumping into Sete under braking on the final lap. As said, Tamada was DQ’ed 

as a result. 

Jerez 2005? Nothing. And as Sete pointed out, it absolutely set a 
precedent for a string of other hard moves that went without punishment. 
It changed the very culture of aggression in MotoGP for years. Sepang 
2015? Rossi kept all 16 of his points. By any measure, a bit of a farce. 
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But did Vale have a point? Did Marquez really tip the scales in Lorenzo’s 
favour? Was there a grand conspiracy at play? Honest answer? We’ll 
never know for sure. Only one man knows the truth. But on paper... I 
have doubts. 

Phillip Island was a masterful performance from Marquez. I don’t think 
he did it the way he did to screw over Rossi. Gambling to the extreme he 
did, setting the fastest lap on the final lap, doesn’t look like an act of a 
man favouring Lorenzo when he was the target at the end. And if Rossi 
really did think that, he’d have been hella mad at Andrea lannone’s final 
lap pass, rather than telling the fans to leave him alone. I think Phillip 
Island was pure pot-stirring. 

Sepang? Sure, there may have been something there. I suspect that 
was more to do with the now personal nature of their feud and the 
comments that Rossi had made on the prior Thursday. Rossi brought 
papers. He was trying to upset the apple cart, trying to hit Marc where it 
hurt. It succeeded. 



The race winning overtake. (MotoGP.com) 
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Valencia is the greatest example for me, as to why this doesn’t add up. 
The main question here was Marquez’s overall lack of aggression 
towards Lorenzo during the race. Neil Hodgson, former Superbike 
Champion turned agent and BT Sport pundit, was spinning this one up 
something FIERCE after the race. Which is amazing when you consider 
he was standing right next to Vale in Sepang when he was rattling off his 
post-race comments, looking like someone had just shot his puppy. 

I’ve rewatched Valencia twice... I can’t get there. The Yamaha has 
always been the stronger bike on corners, there weren't a lot of heavy 
braking zones for Marquez to capitalise on and I think Lorenzo did a 
brilliant job under intense pressure from Lap 1 to lead that race from 
lights to flag. I even looked at the lap times, and they back this up. 

I looked at the lap times from Free Practise sessions two and four, the 
most representative of track conditions as they were the closest to race 
time on Sunday. I eliminated outliers (moving over for other riders or 
touring laps), in-laps and out-laps and took an average of the remaining 
times. Here’s what the numbers said: 

Free Practise 2 - Average Lap Time: 1:32.090 (12 representative laps, 
Lap 20 removed) 

Free Practise 4 - Average Lap Time: 1:31.658 (10 representative laps, 
Laps 13-14 removed) 

Race - Average Lap Time: 1:31.804 (29 laps, opening lap removed for 
obvious reasons) 


(A visual aid is over the page) 
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AVG: 1:32.090 

(EXCLUDING LAP 201 


AVG: 1:31.658 

(EXCLUDING LAPS 13 & 14) 


AVG: 1:31.804 

(EXCLUDING LAP 1) 


If Marc was really bluffing about his pace, Leonardo DiCaprio needs to 
give him his Oscar, because he’s clearly the better actor. 

To go even further, look at Dani Pedrosa’s race, and it backs up 
Marquez’s words about front tyre management. In the middle portions of 
the race, Marquez is in the mid 31’s, trying to keep pace with Lorenzo. 
Pedrosa’s doing high 31’s. But with around 8 laps to go, Marquez and 
Lorenzo dip into the 32’s, when Pedrosa, who was around three seconds 
away, goes into the mid 31’s himself to catch up to the front two. If it 
wasn’t for a mistake he made when trying to pass Marquez with a lap 
and a half to go, he at least has a crack at the win. I think Pedrosa rode 
the best race of the three at Valencia that day, and no-one talks about it 
because they’re too busy accusing Marquez of only racing him instead of 
Lorenzo, ignoring Pedrosa’s mistake. 

And if you look at Marquez’s track record of over-aggression through the 
years, it’s pretty clear that Marquez didn’t really discriminate when going 
over “the line”. Snapping Pedrosa’s traction control cable, a pair of 
barely legal passes on Lorenzo in the past, and replicating Rossi’s 
corkscrew pass at Laguna Seca. It’s pretty clear to me at least, that this 
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was just who Marquez was, rather than some master plan to screw 
someone he genuinely idolised, regardless of what Valentino said. 

As mentioned earlier, there have been further skirmishes between the 
pair. A near miss at Silverstone a year later, and most prominently, their 
clash in Argentina in 2018 where Rossi was collateral when Marquez 
barged him into a wet patch, with Rossi crashing as a result. Marquez 
immediately went to Rossi’s camp to apologise, Yamaha were having 
none of it. But to be honest, I think a lot of the tension has now cooled. I 
think there’s respect there, but both men leave themselves to 
themselves. Handshakes shared if they’re on the podium together and 
that’s as far as it goes. 

Why did it lead to the backlash it did? Because for the first time in 
sixteen years Valentino Rossi genuinely had his motives questioned. 
And if the world outside of sport has taught me anything, questioning 
God is a very easy way to split the room. It was the nature of how the 
sport had gotten to this point. Valentino Rossi just did what he liked with 
nearly zero repercussion in the court of public opinion. We never 
questioned it as an audience. Partly because the word Broadband didn’t 
exist back then and all discussion on the sport was on internet forums 
instead of Twitter. It was probably also because we got swamped within 
the yellow fever itself. 



/As said , Petrux genuinely ran off the track to get out of the way for Vale. People loved 

the dude. 
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Everybody rode the crest of the wave of Vale, the new fans he brought 
in, and the popularity that came with his success, and all the bells and 
whistles attached. Do you think anyone really gave a shit when his team 
was literally cheating in Qatar? Hell no. They loved it when he whipped 
out the broom in Sepang a fortnight later though. Father Harrison loved 
it. Sete Gibernau was the villain for being a snitch. It wasn’t a fair fight if 
you’re a fan of sporting integrity. Jerez 2005 didn’t even lay a scratch on 
Rossi’s reputation. In his prime, he was invincible, on the track, and in 
the hearts of the fans. 

2015 hit differently. The audience had changed. Me as a hobbyist writer 
saw the difference as Facebook, YouTube and Twitter discussions 
became the new norm. We were younger, smarter, with more 
accessibility than ever before. We were a part of the sport’s world 
ourselves. When “The Kick” happened, the lengths that Rossi would go 
to to win were exposed for the world to see. Remember, it had been six 
years since Vale had even contended for a championship. 

There were rumblings after his 2013 Yamaha return, but this was 
different. For the first time, Rossi had made people sit down and 
question his actions, his temperament, his bulletproof racecraft. My own 
brother, defected from being a hardcore Rossi fan to a Marquez fan off 
the back of what he deemed a “dirty” incident. (Look, my family are glory 
hunters, sue me.) 

Sepang, made the mass audience at large, be forced to take a side. In 
my experience, a lot of the Rossi fans I communicated with were super 
defensive. They lapped up everything that Rossi said and did. But for the 
first time for a while, the active front of all the other aliens making similar 
comments, showed that they had gained a foothold in our minds as 
riders. You see it at every race weekend now. Rossi is still dominant, but 
Pedrosa, Lorenzo, and especially Marquez sections are prominent. The 
difference is palpable. 

Don’t get it twisted though, there was a toxic spillover as a result of how 
this incident exploded. Marquez was getting harassed outside his home. 
He got booed on the podium for years after this incident, especially in 
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Italy. Which is amazing when you consider, the worst thing Marquez 
ever really did, was break an unwritten rule book that Valentino Rossi 
wrote the foreword for, and had broken himself in the past. Deep down, I 
think Vale hated the fact he was beaten at his own game. In the eyes of 
the fans, he could do no wrong. What we got, was this ugly aftermath. 

But it was so important for the future of the sport. It was a bridge 
between the rise of Rossi and the house he had built, and the new 
neighbours being the new wave of “aliens”, led by the sport’s newest 
gamechanger. Using the same rules he picked up when watching the old 
guard as a child, and driving forward in his own way. I think it’s quite 
beautiful that we’ve now seen the next generation of Vale rise to the top, 
and am genuinely curious to see the future of the sport with Marquez at 
the top when Vale does eventually hang up the gloves. All that yellow 
has to go somewhere. 

And this is not to diminish Valentino’s legacy. He was a god for a reason. 
He was exactly what the sport needed. He was a brilliant rider. Unafraid, 
charismatic, a true showman on and off the track, and an inspiring lead 
figure when the sport was dying out for one after the monotonous 
dominance of the Honda NSR-500, and Mick Doohan at the top. Michael 
Schumacher at the peak of his powers was the only man in that ballpark, 
in all of Motorsport at the time. Got to drive his car too. Vale was the 
influencer, way before Instagram made it cool. (Or Uncool, depending on 
what your view of Instagram is.) 

It’s always easier to be cynical over the new blood. And it’s even easier 
to be cynical in Motorsport over anyone who has dominated their sport. I 
mean, you’re reading the work of a hardcore Sebastian Vettel fan. Trust 
me, I know. But Marc Marquez has been a breath of fresh air too. He’s a 
freak. A generational talent. The Ben Stokes of Motorsport. 

He’s re-written everything we knew about bike riding. He’s done things 
on a Motorcycle that you can scarcely believe. The lean angles, the knee 
and elbow saves. The flag-to-flag performances. The outrageous 
qualifying laps. If there is a God, he’s only made one of Marc Marquez. 
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And I hope he’s not like Sebastian Vettel, or an Alain Prost, or maybe 
even a Valentino himself in that we only appreciate them after they hang 
up the gloves. We burned a couple of years as an audience making him 
public enemy #1 over antiquated unwritten rules. It reminds me a lot of 
baseball’s mentality, and that’s not a good thing given they themselves 
don’t know how to appeal to younger fans, something Motorsport is 
going to be dealing with very soon. 

By any measure, Valentino Rossi and Marc Marquez are the two 
greatest riders ever. They’re the most influential of the last 40 years. It’s 
a shame their respective careers only really crossed over so briefly, 
because without both of them, the sport wouldn’t be in the brightest spot 
it’s ever been. 

Look at it now. More parts are standardised, and the independent teams 
get more funding so the bikes are more competitive across the board. 
Satellite teams can genuinely challenge for wins now. The year after the 
mayhem of 2015, we had a season with NINE different winners, 
including the sport’s first independent winner (Jack Miller), in a decade. 
It’s genuinely led to better racing, with many classics now featuring six, 
seven, maybe more contenders. 



A marquee moment as Jack Miller crossed the line to become MotoGP’s first 
independent GP winner in nearly ten years at Assen 2016. (Motorcyclist) 
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We have six Factory teams now with Suzuki, Aprilia and KTM all making 
long-term commitments, which leads to more opportunities for talent. 

The sport is bursting at the seams with multiple world champions, a 
deeper talent pool than ever before. There’s even an eSports scene now 
where factories are taking gamers and giving them a spotlight. As a fan, 

I genuinely believe the sport is in a brighter place than ever before, and 
for me, it's the true pinnacle of what a Motorsport series aspires to be. I 
love it, and I owe a lot of that to Vale and Marc. 


It took some bumps in the road, a slipped foot off a peg in Sepang, and a 
lot of effort to get to this point, but for one afternoon in Malaysia in 2015, 
MotoGP really did shake the world. Hopefully, it won’t be the last. 
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Epilogue 


This was a project that was four years in the making. I’d always wanted 
to write a massive piece on 2015, and it’s overall impact on what made 
MotoGP what it is today. I originally wanted to make a video about it in 
the style of Summoning Salt or Join Bois - Outstanding video editors and 
most importantly, storytellers. They suck you in, hold your hand and 
guide you through what makes their stories so special. They specialise 
in speedrunning, and sports respectively, but you don’t have to be a fan 
of their subject matter to enjoy them. And if I’ve done that here with 10% 
of the level of effectiveness, I’ve done alright. 

You never know, I still might make this a feature length video on this one 
day, but I’ll be honest, that’s unlikely. Of all the skills I have as a content 
creator, video is the area I’m weakest with. I have way more confidence 
writing and podcasting, hence where MotorsportlOl is where it is now. 

2015 and the story of “The Kick” was a funny time for me. I was making 
MotoGP as well as FI Let’s Play videos and I was constantly talking 
about the sport week to week, and I was seeing the interactions daily. 
This story was a nuclear warhead in real time, stretched out over a good 
month. I got hit with so many anonymous vitriolic messages on places 
like Ask.FM, it genuinely did a number on my mental health, but it also 
was fascinating to see the very foundations of the sport’s fandom shake 
right in front of me. My Dad had left the house by then to start a new life, 
so a lot of the sporting tribalism I mentioned had faded, only for it to be 
multiplied by ten and be seen every time I logged into my Tweetdeck. It 
was crazy, and it was hard, but it was worth it. 

Why? Because I’ve always said that in the world of sports, we’re always 
going to be attracted more to human stories than the incredible 
engineering and technical prowess that’s the beating heart of Motorsport 
itself. But I loved “The Kick” because it made us all reflect on our fandom 
as MotoGP’s sporting landscape changed. We all grew up with the King. 
The Doctor. But we also saw the rebellion on the other side of the fence, 
and 2015 was more than anything else, seeing what happened when the 
wall got torn down. We’re still dealing with those side effects now, as 
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Rossi’s future hangs over our heads, the biggest talking point left in a 
2020 season in limbo due to COVID-19, and we’re all a little sick and 
tired of Marquez’s dominance now. The Motorsport cycle always repeats 
itself. Still, I can’t wait for what the future holds. 

But before I go, I have to give some special thanks. First of all, to all my 
MotorsportlOl Family - Ryan King, Adam Johnson, RJ O’Connell, Cam 
Buckley, Remy Connors, Henry Chapman, Vikesh Shah, Zoeey 
Hamilton and so many more. You’re the family I never had. I’m so proud 
to be a part of a wonderful, funny, entertaining community of self-named 
misfits from all walks of life, coming together over what’s ultimately three 
millennials rambling about cars and bikes with barely a sense of 
purpose. I love you all and thank you for all the support. 

If anything, there’s some parallels. MotorsportlOl was created off a 
University project that went way out of hand. I think it’s fitting that this 
written piece wound up exactly the same way. 

Special thanks as well to my Downforce Radio family. To Jake Sanson 
for giving me the opportunity to co-host BikeLive and who gave me my 
first real shot on the radio. I wouldn’t be the writer, podcast host or video 
maker I’d be today if it wasn’t for him giving me that responsibility, and I 
owe him greatly for letting us continue the BikeLive name as we moved 
the show to MotorsportlOl. An honorable mention to Ben McPhillips for 
being the best Motorsport opinionist I know, and to Scott Woodwiss 
alongside him as well for seeing something in me, and putting me 
alongside the legend that is Louis Suddaby. 

Louis, is an incredible man. Look, the first time I ever recorded an 
episode, I pronounced his name as “Lou-Ee Su-Darby.” Not my finest 
hour. But we laughed it off, and for the next four and a half years, I had 
the most amazing time planning, recording and talking about the wide 
world of bikes with him, and the lovely Rebecca James. The three of us 
were parents to a wonderful baby. 

I’m so glad we did over 200 shows together with Downforce, and as our 
own show on Ml 01 as well. But not only that, he’s been an incredible 
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friend, effectively growing up together as young adults. He’s now living 
the dream, working directly within the sport and I couldn’t be prouder of 
him, it’s nothing less than he’s deserved. And he still contributes to Ml 01 
as a pundit on occasion, and as an editor. I’m very lucky to have him, 
and he’s a friend for life. 

A special thanks to Tiff Fletcher. This project would never have come to 
fruition without her. Keeping it 101 with you, I suffer from a crippling lack 
of self-confidence, even on my good days. Tiff helped me deal with that, 
as well as my Asperger’s Syndrome, better than I ever could, and this 
project is the culmination of a lot of the journey of me realising that I may 
actually be okay at all this shit, and I might actually be something 
resembling a decent person. Thank you Tiff, you’ll always have a place 
in my heart for that. 

Special thanks to Hayley Mulcahy for the wonderful front cover. She’s an 
incredible artist, her Paradiso comic is wonderful and a real labour of 
love for comic fans, Motorsport, and people in general, and is a total 
sweetheart. Please check her out and support her work if you can afford 
it. Even just sharing helps. Google “Hayley Mulch” and thank me later. 
Thanks to Chris Cook and Matheus Carnerio, their videos made on FI 
seasons young and old were also massive inspirations for this book, as 
well as Josh Wilcock for doing such an incredible job with the 
#Autobiomelli - A comprehensive biography of FI’s Bruno Giamoncelli. 
Check it out when you get a chance. He’s been a tremendous help as to 
getting this piece finished, and I owe him massively for that. 

And of course to my wonderful family. To my Mum Denise for her 
unconditional love and support, to my brother, “Brother Ryan” for being 
my best friend and extra pair of eyes and ears when I need them most, 
and to my sister Kendra, for being a constant source of happiness and 
inspiration. 

Thank you all for reading, it means the world to this pokey Motorsport 
hobbyist from a back garden in West London. Without you all, there is no 
me. And as always, “Sayonara!” 
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